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- every year, not only of oranges, but rai- 
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10U8 AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
its editor and proprietor. Till] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
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of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
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John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
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A PRAYER. 


‘*Man that is born of woman is of few days 
and full of trouble.” (Job xiv: 1.) 


Alone I stand on Time’s receding shore, 
And, backward glancing o’er the vanished 
years, 
I see the graves of cherished hopes and joys 
O’ergrown with shadowy verdure wet with 
tears. 


And forward through the mists I cannot see 
What good or ill my few more years may 
bring; 
But, be that as it may, help me to live 
Faithful to thy commands, O Christ, my 
King! 


Let not my faltering footsteps fail at last, 
Though thorny be the way, and dark and 
long; 
But let me feel the hand I cannot see, 
And bravely “‘learn to suffer and be strong.” 


REDLANDS, SAN BERNARDINO COUN- 
TY. 


Dear PaciFic: We are now having 
some sunny days, and the weather is 
warm enough for invalids, and a little 
too warm for some people, which indi- 
cates summer weather, although it is 
only February 4th. But it is not always 
so ; on the 2d there was a strong north 
wind blowing, which raised fearful clouds 
of dust, making it very unpleasant to be 
in the streets. The valley between here 
and San Bernardino had a cloud of dust 
over it, almost shutting out the view, and 
reports say this extended to Riverside 
and also westward through to Pomona. 
This wind seems to start in the Mojave 
desert and comes through the Cajon Pass 
into the San Bernardino Valley ; and 
when it comes, it moves the dry sand 
and makes it generally uncomfortable for 
man and beast. One cannot anywhere 
always have the best ; the bitter must be 
taken with the sweet. We have also had 
a few more days, or rather nights of cold, 
with ice in the morning. The tender 
outer leaves of the orange trees showed 
they felt it ; they looked wilted and curl- 
ed up, and to-day I noticed many of 
these leaves were turning yellow, and no 
doubt will fall off. I only make note of 
this because there is an impression that 
frost never comes here. They are now 
gathering oranges on some of the planta- 
‘ions, I went into the packing-house to 
see them rolling the oranges in papers, 
rejecting culls and placing them nicely 
in layers of equal size in the boxes, to 
send to places where the orange does 
not grow. The time will come when 
many train-loads will leave this place 


sins, apricots and other fruit, for although 
land seems high in price, many are pur- 
chasing it, and preparing the land to put 
in Orange trees about May or June. The 
Smiley brothers, from Lake Mohonk, on 
the Hudson river, New York, have pur- 
chased an elevated spot on the south 
side of Redlands, mentioned in the pa- 
pers as being 160 acres, and they are 
now grading down the top of the hill 
and filling in low places, and thus mak- 
ing an easy road to the top, where they 
propose to erect a building, and some say, 
a large hotel, which would certainly add 
to the beauty and comfort of this grow- 
ing city. 

Messrs. Judson and Brown, who are 
the originators of the Bear Valley water- 
works, and who have purchased most of 
the land around this place, are now mak- 
ing a splendid avenue on the southern 
side of the city on the hillside, overlook- 
ing San Mateo valley and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, and from which excel- 
lent views can be obtained of the whole 
San Bernardino valley, and extending 
to Pasadena, sixty miles away. The other 
day I had pointed out to me what they 
said was the Raymond Hotel there. Per- 
haps it was, but with my glass I could 
only see a mound on the plain. The 
nights here are usually very clear, and 
the stars and constellations are very bril- 
liant—something not often seen in San 
Francisco. Although San Bernardino is 
nine miles off, the long row of electric 
lights are visible every night, only seem- 
ing One or two miles away. 

I attended the annual meeting of the 
Lugonia Congregatienal church on Jan- 
uary roth ; they reported the members 
as 108, having a net gain of twenty-four 
the past year. The Treasurer reported 
all bills paid, and some few dollars on 
hand. The Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
church are doing efficient work, as the 
ladies always’ do. At the church-meet- 
ing, they voted to change the name to 
the Redlands Congregational church, and 
also discussed the proposal of moving the 
church building down into Redlands, but 
at an adjourned meeting they resolved 
by a vote of forty-five to twenty-five to 
continue the Sunday morning service in 
this building and have all other services 
in the new church when it is finished. 
The early members. of the church still 
reside around Lugonia, and there seemed 
to be considerable feeling about giving 
up the old place where they have had so 
much comfort ; but the inevitable is to 
build a church down in the center of 


Redlands ; the vote has amicably settled 
the matter for the present. 
already opegege a lot, the — being 


They have | 


subscribed to pay for it, and Mr. Tadgan, 
one of the Trustees, said the money 
could and would be procured to erect 
the new church. The present building 
will remain for future disposition, A 
building committee has been appointed 
and work may soon commence, Chairs 
have to be brought in every Sunday to 
accommodate the congregation ; so the 
question was to enlarge, or build a new 
church, 

Rev. George Willett, on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 3d inst., announced in com- 
mencing his sermon that after long and 
prayerful consideration he had come to 
the conclusion that it was his duty to 
accept their call to become their perma- 
nent pastor, and gave as his text Rom. 
xv: 30, laying emphasis on the clause 
‘that ye strive together with me in your 
prayers to God for me.” The discourse 
was pathetic and soul-stirring, and, from 
the remarks afterwards made, it was 
easy to gather that the church is united 
in their work, and that they will prayer- 
fully devote themselves to assisting their 
pastor in his work. As the population 
increases it is possible that in time both 
church buildings may become necessary, 
but the universal feeling now isto haveone 
strong church. The Baptists have near- 
ly completed a neat church building, the 
work being begun and ended within one 
month. 

On February 16th, the city is to hold 
an election to decide whether the saloon 
shall be prohibited in Redlands. Several 
meetings have been held, with excellent 
addresses, and, as there seems to bea 
strong prohibition sentiment, it is possi- 
ble they will be saved this curse of so 
many cities. The population of this 
place is of the law and order kind. 

A. LINES VAN BLARCOM. 

February 14, 1889. 


WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT ? 


“The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven, which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal till the whole 
was leavened.” The writer is one of 
those who believe that the kingdom set 
up by Jesus Christ, which is righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, is to move on from nation to na- 
tion, till ‘the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea.”’ - This hope, so inspiring, 
‘unto which our twelve tribes, instantly 
serving .God day and night, hope to 
come,” has been confirmed to the writer 
by the observation of nearly seventy years. 

As he views it, there has been a sensi- 
ble advance all along the line, so that the 
world is to-day far in advance, morally 
and religiously, as well as materially, of 
the place it occupied seventy years ago. 
It may encourage some of the younger 
workers in the vineyard to hear their 
fathers tell how it was in their day, and 
the great progress which has been made 
since then. 

1. The great law of brotherhood, as 
taught in Genesis and by Jesus Christ, is 
now recognized by all civilized nations as 
it was not ‘when the writer was a boy. 
Then every civilized nation was slave- 
holding. And the African slave trade, 
unde: the United States flag, had been 
legally tolerated and defended till 1807, 
only eight years before he was born. 
Since then the writer has lived to see all 
Europe rise up against it, and all Amer- 
ica, and a large portion of Asia and 
Africa, too. And the accursed traffic is 
branded as piracy by all the civilized na- 
tions of the earth, and great nations are 
banded together to extirpate it from the 
face of the earth. And in seventy years 
what vast territories have been thrilled 
with a more than a Jewish ‘jubilee, pro- 
claiming liberty to all the land, to all the 
inhabitants thereof”! Seventy years 
more of such progress will abolish slav- 
ery everywhere save in some of the jungles 
of Central Africa. Is not this progress ? 
Is not this the work of that leaven the 
Saviour spoke of ? 

2. The progress of temperance during 
these seventy years, preaching deliver- 
ance of our race from an incubus equal 
to that of slavery, has been immense. 
What a change it has wrought in public 
sentiment in regard to the necessity of 
the use of wine and strong drink! What 
a change in the habits of millions in 
the Crurch and out of it! What 
zeal it has aroused against the use of 
strong drink ! 
public mind! What forces it is organiz- 
ing against the manufacture and sale! 
Seventy years more of such progress, and 
the ban of civilized nations will be upon 
the manufacture and the sale, as it now 
is upon its slave-holding brother. 

3. The gospel, in the writer’s opinion, 
has been disencumbered from a false 
philosophy, and is now preached with 
vastly more clearness and pungency than 
it was seventy years ago. Accordingly, 


revivals of religion occur with vastly 


greater frequency than in 1820. The 
result has been that the Church has been 
gaining upon the world steadily in num- 
bers, in means and in influence, till, 
from numbering only one in twelve of | 
the population then, it. now numbers | 
about one in five in our land. Let this ’ 


What agitation of the 


be kept up, how will it 


eompare in our land and in Europe with, 
the non-professing population in 1959 ?, 

4. There has been an immense im, 
provement in spirituality as well as in, 
numbers. The standard of attainment 
and duty has been rising steadily, as th 
light has been increasing in all branches 
of the Protestant Church. When th 
writer was a boy few were the elas. 
members who took part in a prayers 
meeting or had a family altar. The us 
of strong drink pervaded the pew an 
the pulpit, and booziness and downright 
drunkenness were commonin both. Re; 
vivals were rare as angel visits ; nor were 
they expected save, perhaps, once or 
twice in a generation. From my re- 
membrance of those days, my candid be- 
lief is that the Church of God, in all the 
denominations, has been rising and 
shaking off the dust of ages, and is now 
more beautiful in God’s sight than it ever 
has been since apostolic days. Out of 
this-general uprising of the last seventy 
years has come forth the educational in- 
stitutions, the missionary organizations, 
the reformatory measures, and the agen-. 
cies unnumbered, which are being mar- 
Shalled by the Lord and rapidly sur- 
rounding the kingdom of darkness, pre- 
paratory to the final assault. Seventy 
years more of similar progress, and the 
millennium of John’s vision cannot be 
far away. “The morning cometh.” 

San Buenaventura, S. BRISTOL. 


CITY OF MEXICO. 


From a recent private letter, written 
by Rev. D. F. Watkins, we quote as fol- 
lows: ‘* Undoubtedly, some one is pray- 
ing for me and the work in my charge. 
The Lord is continually blessing efforts 
put forth here for the salvation of souls. 
We are constantly receiving new mem- 
bers into the church. Thirteen persons 
gave me their names last Sunday to be- 
come members as soon as it may be 
thought proper to receive them. Nearly 
all of these have been converted within 
the last eight or ten days. We have the 
largest prayer-meeting in the city. We 
have had marked conversions of late— 
One of them an Italian. The power of 
the Spirit is always present in our little 
church, prayer is answered as ever, and 
there seems to be no end to God’s bless- 
ings. * * * Tam giving much time 
to our weekly paper—too much, it may 
be. I would much prefer, were I able, 
to give all my time to preaching. The 
authorities were kind and considerate, 
and gave me an assistant pastor this 
year. But, it appears to me, that I can- 
not do so much good in any work out 
of the pulpit,as init. * * * Talso 
begin to feel that I need a little rest. 
Should very much like to visit California 
and have a pleasant,time there—a few 
months among my friends. You know 
that I always do too much, or too little. 
Of late I have been doing too much, 
and rest for a few months could not hurt 
me. * * * This afternoon I met 
some of the young men of my congrega- 
tion to discuss the advisability of pub- 
lishing a temperance paper. We = de- 
cided to publish the first number of the 
first temperance paper in the Republic 
on the 15th of February, 1889. We 
will begin with 3.000 copies, which will 
cost us $14. Of course, it will be a 
very small paper. If there are friends 
of temperance who want to help, they 
can do so by sending me all the hard 
cash they please. We have almost 
enough money to pay for the first num- 
ber; but, for the second number, quien 
sabe where the money will come from. 
We will have to distribute the paper 
gratuitously among a people who do not 
appreciate very fully, as yet, any kind of 
temperance work. D. F. W.” 


ENDOWMENT. 


The friends of our Theological Semin- 
ary will be glad to know that the third 
professorship, occupied by Professor 
Dwinell, has been endowed in the sum 
of $26,000, and the amount is ‘ the 
hands of the Treasurer in funds or se- 
curities. Of this sum, C, P. Huntington 
gives $11,000; Mrs. Charles Crocker, 
$10,000; and Moses Hopkins, $5,000. 
These persons are long-time personal 
friends of Dr. Dwinell, and Mr, , Hunt- 
ington and Mrs. Crocker, with their fam- 
ilies, were his parishioners in Sacramen- 
to. Acting from a suggestion made by 


the other two donors, the trustees have 


named the professorship the “Mary A. 
Crocker Professorship.” 


It is very pleasant to record such In-{} 


stances of generosity on the part .of per- 
sons to whom God has given the care 
and responsibillty of great wealth. It 
shows that deep down in their hearts 
there may be real practical interest in 
higher things, and that, while they are 
much absorbed in business and affairs, 
the influences, and forces, and institu- 
tions connected with building up the 
kingdom of Christ are not forgotten by 
them. May all our worthy citizens have 


_ the blessedness of aiding to build up the 


institutions whose influence goes over 
_into the very foundations of the. well-be- 


| 


THE CH RISTIAN S SERVICE.—It. 


BY REV. F. sage KELSEY. 


Paul combines three elements of char- 
acter—steadfastness of purpose, sturdy 


| adherence to that purpose, and thirdly, 


abounding in the work of the Lord, The 
Christian life is therefore one of fixed 
purpose, inflexible will and abundance 
of service. 

1. The Christian is a man of active 
life, “always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.” He does not sit and sing 
himself away to everlasting bliss, but his 
instinctive query is, Lord, what wilt thou 
have meto do? And every Christian 
hears a voice as did Paul himself at his 
conversion, saying, ‘‘ Thou art a chosen 
vessel untc me.” The very reason of 
our call of God is that we may go work 
in his vineyard. And the commission 
to the Thessalonians was, ‘* Let us not 
sleep as do others, but let us watch and 
be sober.” The commission sent unto 
every Christian is, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” Jesus himself said unto his 
disciples, ‘‘ Let your light so shine be- 
fore men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven.” If we are to be imitators of 
Christ we must remember his words, 
‘‘My father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
God is the Great Worker—the Graced 
Master Workman. No Christian can be 
an idler, or consent to be lazy and a 
do-nothing. When called of God to be 
a Christian, he is called to be an. active 
worker, as said the Lord to his disciples: 
‘ Lift up your eyes and look on the 
fields, for they are white already to har- 
vest. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest that he will send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” The bane of the ma- 
jority of lives is a spirit of laziness. Said 
a great artist to a nobleman, “ You lack 
nothing but poverty to make you an ar- 
tist.” Few men make scholars, because 
they are not willing to do the hard work 
of the scholar. Few men succeed in 
any department of life, because of a lack 
of industry. Albert Barnes, as a pastor 
and preacher and author, accomplished 
wonderful results, not so much because 
of his genius as because of his remark- 
able industry, steadfastness and immov- 
ability. He chose some object and 
kept at it until the thing was done. 

So, as Christians, we must be active 
Christians. A child once was asked if 
his father was not’ a Christian, and re- 
plied he did not know; “ but if father is 
a Christian, he don’t work much at his 
trade.” Many a life professedly Christ- 
ian is not actively engaged at the Christ- 
ian business. Their Christianity is like 
golden and bejeweled crosses, mere mat- 
ter of ornament, but not of service. 

2. The Christian is not merely a man 
of industry and activity, but of consecra- 
tion, “always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.” It is no selfish activity, like 
that of the miser; it is not grasping of 
values for their own sake, like the usual 
man of business, but a true Christian’s 
life is one of consecrated toil, ‘‘ abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” Saint Paul 
constantly calls himself the ‘slave of the 
Lord ”; we are bought and are not our 
own ; we are the Lord’s own purchased 
ones, and the work we are industriously 
engaged upon is the Lord’s; we are 
stewards of God for a season, and are 
entrusted variously with the Lord’s goods, 
and are yet to render an account of our 
stewardship. Each year is it well for 
every Christian to recall that he is not 
living an independent life, but is the 
Lord’s steward, and is required to be 
found faithful. This money is not ours ; 
it is consecrated, and should be used in 
a holy manner and unto holy ends, and 
in such wise as will redound to the cause 
of Christ. These faculties of the mind, 
and tendencies of the heart, and influ- 
ences of our persons, should be used 
not by the dictates of fancy, and the 
urgings of present inclinations, but by 
the rules of Christian conduct and Christ- 
ian influences ; we are not to seek our 
own but the Lord’s cause; we are his, 
and must not misappropriate our funds; 
Our commission is, “always abounding 
in the work of the Lord.” , 

3. Paul calls attention alsoto the fact 
that our Christian, consecrated toil is 


not to be intermittent and occasional, | 


but constant — “always abounding in 
the work of the Lord.’” Our steadfast- 
ness and immovableness are to manifest 
themselves by the constancy of “ our 
‘abounding in the work of the Lord.” 

4. And last of all, he insists that we 
should not only be industrious, consecrat- 
ed and uniformly so, but we should 
“abound” in the Lord’s work. No 
mere picayune service, but a generous 
service, will satisfy the Lord ; no mere 
Sunday offering, but an abundant fruit- 
age, should be our aim-—“‘always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord.” 

Helena, Montana. 40 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY 
The First church of San Diego, Rev. 


J. B. Sillcox pastor, has recently held its} 


meeting, and reports a prosper-" 


ous’ year. 


has 500 has been raised during the year. 


The Ladies’ Aid Society has collected 
$500, and the Y. P. S. C. E. have raised 
a handsome sum besides. The evening 
congregations are thronged. 

At the last communion at the Second 
Congregational church, your correspond- 
ent saw an elegant and complete silver 
communion service which has recently 
been presented to the Second church by 
the Central Congregational church of 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. The gift 
came because of the love which that 
Massachusetts church still bears to Rev. 
F. B. Perkins, who, years ago, minister- 
ed to them in the Gospel. 

We notice that President L. C. Bart- 
lett of Dartmouh College has been 
summering for a while this winter at our 
famous hotel. He preached recently at 
Hotel del Coronado, and he occasionally 
sends back to Eastern papers, fair and 
discriminating impressions of Southern 
California. | 

Last Sabbath evening, the San Diego 
Chinese Mission had its fourth anniver- 
sary at the Congregational Tabernacle. 
The exercises were so well. rendered by 
the China boys, and the gifts given were 
so generous, that Dr. Pond’s face looked 
more radiant and cheery than usual, 
which is saying considerable. The tab- 
ernacle was full. The address of Evan. 
gelist Low Quong, and the songs and 
Scripture recitations of other Christian 
China boys, made a deep impression, 
and did considerable, as we happen to 
know, towards melting away prejudice 
and caste feeling from around some icy 
hearts. The fact was stated that the 
Christian Chinese of California now 
have a missionary society of their own, 
and have already raised some $1,400 to 
carry the Gospel to their own native 
land. This announcement could but 
fill Christians’ hearts with joy and hope 
for the future. A beautiful and touch- 
ing poem was recited by the son of one 
of our best teachers at the mission—a 
boy who may, one of these days, have 
the privilege of preaching the Gospel on 
heathen shores. What greater honor 
can come to him or his parents than 
this? Were Christian people half 
awake to the crying necessities of un- 
saved millions, we should have large 
numbers of young people going forth to 
save the unsave@ from every.church in 
all this land. Awake, O Zion! Forget 
not the last great command, ‘Preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” 

The impression this way is that THE 
PaciFic is improving all the time. The 
late “Letters from Alaska,” the reports 
of the Moody meetings, the editorials, 
the weekly reports of Lord’s work on the 
Pacific Coast, or the record of the defeat 
of the endeavor to subvert the New Tes- 
tament Polity in Japan—either one of 
these is worth much more than the price 
of your paper. . How any Christian man 
Or woman can keep house without a 
good religious paper is to me a profound 
mystery. W. A. JAMEs. 

SAN DEIGo, Feb. 16, ten 


UPPER BAY ASSOCIATION. 


This Association of the ministers of 
Solano and Contra Costa counties con- 
vened in the lecture-room of the Congre- 
gational church at Benicia, Tuesday 
morning, February 12th. The members 
of the Association present were Kev. S. 
H. Willey, D.D., of Benicia, Rev. Henry 
W. Jones of Vacaville, and Rev. W. H. 
Tubb of Byron. Dr. Willey was chosen 
Moderator, and opened the session by 
reading the first chapter of Romans and 
offering prayer. The constitution of the 
Association was then read, and Rev. 
Edson D. Hale of Clayton, who was 
present, was received into membersbip, 
and afterwards was chosen Scribe. 


The programme for the meeting as re- 


ported by Brother Jones was then car- 
ried out, as follows : (1) Sermon, found- 
ed upon Luke xix: 10, Brother Hale; (2) 
Essay, ‘History of the Bible in Pitcairn’s 
Island, Brother Willey”; (3) Review, 


| ‘Impressions of the Book, ‘Robert Els- 


mere;,’” Brother Jones ; (4) Address, 
‘The Need of Evangelistic Work Among 
the Churches,” Brother Tubb; (5) An 
informal discussion of the necessity and 
practicability of establishing a Congrega- 
tional college in Central California. 

A copy of Brother Jones’ review was 
requested for publication in THE Paci- 
Fic. The constitution was amended by 
striking out all specification as to the 
place of meeting. It was voted that the 


election of a delegate to the National 


Council be referred to the Upper Bay 
Conference of churches, which meets 
with the church at Clayton, April 16th’ 
and 17th. The Association also will 
have a business session at the same time 
and place. Each number of the pro- 
gramme above given was followed by an 
interesting discussion. Deacon C. E. 
Wetmore of the Clayton church’ was 
| Present as a vistor, and contributed a 


}number of valuable thoughts, bearing | 
the topics presented. 


Its said that in France, from 1830 to} 


SCRIBE. 


| 1880, there. was an increase of 40,000 | 


| of woman suffrage. 


‘The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIv. 


Street, San Francisco. 


Oakland, Cal. 
Mrs. H. E. JEwEtt, Foreign Secretary, Vaca- 
ville, Cal. 


Francisco, and Mas. I. E. Dwinell, 450 Ply- 
mouth avenue, Oakland, Home Secretaries. 

Megs. 8.8. Sutra, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All contsihanianns for the Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1722 Geary street, 8. F. 


(‘THE YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions for the Pacific was 
held last Saturday, the 16th inst., in the 
parlors of the First Congregational 
church, San Francisco. 


very small, on account of the storm, we 
had hoped for a large one this time; but, 
I am sorry to say, we were disappointed, 
not more than twenty-five being present. 

Is the interest of the young ladies of 
our churches in foreign missions dying 
out? I trust not; for this surely is as 
much the work of Christ as home mis- 
sions. Dear sisters and fellow-workers, 
will you not come to our aid, and let the 
next meeting, which will be in May, be 
a large one, not only in numbers, but in 
earnestness and interest ? 

And now for a short sketch of our 
meeting, which, though small, was deeply 
interesting. The Executive Committee 
met for a few minutes before the meet- 
ing to ask our Father’s blessing and 
guidance. The chair was then taken by 
our President, Miss Deering, who opened 
the meeting by asking us to sing that 
familiar hymn, “Jesus shall reign where’er 
the sun.” She then read the forty-fifth 
Psalm, and led us in a very earnest 
prayer. 
November meetings were then read, and 
a short report from the Home Secretary. 
After some little business, which includ- 
ed our pledging the same amount of 
money as last year—viz., $700, $650 for 
Miss Gunnison and $50 for a Broussa 
scholarship—a very interesting letter 


. was read by Miss Lucy Mooar, our For- 


eign Secretary, from our dear missionary, 
Miss Gunnison, and prayer offered for 
her and her work, which is so very en- 
couraging and dear to her, and, indeed, 
to us all. Another letter was then read 
by our President from Rev. Perkins of 
India, and a few extracts from his sis- 


former President, who has just joined 
her brother in his work in the Madura 
Mission, India. These letters were so 
very interesting, and drew out our hearts 
in such warm sympathy, that we could 
not help wishing more could have heard 
them, and so be stimulated to a yet 
larger work. 

With an earnest prayer for God's 
blessing on the work in India, and espe- 
cially for Miss Perkins, that she might 
very soon learn the language, the second 
meeting of this year closed. 

A. K., Recording Sécretary. 


NOTE FROM JAPAN. 


Kyoro, Japan, Jan, 18, 1889. 

Epitors Paciric: As you have 
printed in full the Kumamoto letters on 
“Church Union in Japan,” I beg the 
privilege of saying that those letters were 
prepared in a distant part of the country, 
witbout the opportunity of personal com- 
munication with the members of the 
Committee which framed the proposed 


questions and suggest some difficulties 
which could have been settled in a mo- 
ment had there been such opportunity 
for conference. They are, therefore, lia- 
ble to give erroneous impression of the 
spirit of the constitution as originally 
proposed, and to give an impression still 
more at variance with the constitution as 
it will be when modified by amend- 
ments, without which the Kumi-ai 
churches will not accept it, and which (I 
may add) we have reason to believe the 
Presbyterians will accept. Yours truly, 
_D. W. 


NATHANIEL Gray’s Girt TO MILLs 
CoLLEGE.—AIl lovers of the young will 
rejoice in the recent gift of Nathaniel 
Gray to Mills College. He had pre- 
viously given ‘a scholarship of three thou- 
sand dollars, but has now given property 
valued to at least ten thousand dollars, 
for the purpose of erecting a building for 
the Department of Natural Science. One 
reason given by this good man for this 
gift is ‘because it has so much the spirit 
of Mt. Holyoke Seminary.” How wise 
are men to be their own executors ! 


A prominent Japanese gentleman of 
Tokio, ata recent reception in honor of 
Pundita Ramabai and’ Dr, Ryder was 
asked by the Pundita to give his opinion 
am in favor of 


‘it because it is right,” was the prompt 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Cotz, 572 Twelfth St. © 


Mrs. J. H. 1916 Mason St., San 


As the November meeting had been 
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OUR VOYAGES. 


BY ADAH BATELLE. 


We are sailors on the river of time, 

And are sailing past its banks sublime, 

While the waves sing a musical rhyme; 

Our barges float o’er the white-capped waves, 

And the oar that we swiftly ply noiselessly 
laves 

In the cooling water, o’er hidcen caves. 


Some who sailed beside at the start, 

As they near the ocean, float apart, 

And sad farewells wring many a heart; 

And some, ere they’re out of sight of the 
dock, 

Carelessly floating, strike a rock, 

And sink, unable to stand the shock; 


While others, with careful hand and true, 
Earnestly working the voyage through, 
Accomplish all that is given them to do. 
The river widens into a sea; 

God grant that the barges may guided be 
In the boundless gulf of eternity! 


THE GOSPEL ALL POWERFUL. 


-Epirors Paciric: Your correspond- 
ent from San Buenaventura misses en- 
tirely the point aimed at in your paper 
of January 23d, which is distinctly this ; 
viz, that for its efficacy in saving men 


the gospel is not dependent upon the 


closing of the saloons by law or any 
other statutory enactment, and the advo- 
cites of political prohibition who tell the 
drunkard that Jesus Christ is an all suf- 
ficient Saviour if accepted, and then, in 
order to build their party and gain for 
it the adherence of warm-hearted, well- 
meaning but unreflecting Christian men 
and women, teach without reservation 
that the drunkard cannot be saved until 
the saloon is shut up, are insincere in one 
or the other of their statements. No more 
baseless assertion than this last, no more 
glaring falshood, no more inexcusable 
misrepresentation, ever disgraced the col- 
umns of a party paper for campaign pur- 
poses ; and they who originated it and 
those who promulgate it deserve only the 
distrust and reprobation ofalltrue disciples 
of the Master. Tne drunkard cannot be 
saved by Jesus Christ without the inter- 
vention of the civil law! On the word 
of the Lord himself it is false, for he 
says those who trust in him shall never 
perish ; neither shall any snatch them 
out of his hand. 

Where is the God who held Noah 
true amid a world of scoffers? Where 
is he who preserved from defection 
righteous Lot amid all the corruption of 
his surroundings? Where he who kept 
Joseph, and Daniel and the Hebrew 
children of the captivity amid tempta- 
tions equal to any that assail the victims 
of drink? Is his hand shortened that it 
cannot save P 

But the organs of the Prohibitionists 
tell us, “You ignore the means, while we 
show faith by our works.” So did Sarai 
show. her faith by her works as can be 
read at Genesis xvi, xvil, when she tried 
to help on the purposes of God. So did 
her husband a little later in the their 
history, as recorded Gen. xx, xxi1, when 
he went a little outside the plan of God 
for his protection. These showed their 
faith by their works it is true, just as the 
advocates of political prohibition show 
theirs ; but it was fatth in their own 
expedients, and a manifest lack of faith 
in God. This is just what Paul tells the 
disciples at Corinth in his first Epistle 
li: 5; it has been his special aim to guard 
them against, and it would be well for 
huinanity, well for the Church, well for 
the honor of its Head, if all who profess 
belief in Jesus Christ had so learned the 
lesson, or that their faith should rest not 
in the wisdom of men, but on the power 
of God. | 

The road may be rough and the oxen 
may shake the cart that bears the ark, 
but God will not sanction the employ- 
ment of any means.for its safety, how- 
ever well intentioned, other than those 
he has ordained. I Corinthians i: 21 
says that it is by the foolishness of preach- 
ing that it has pleased God men should 
be saved; and as Paul ts about to close 
his earthly course, he enjoins upon Tim- 
othy, ‘‘Preach the Word. Be instant in 
season, out of season, * * * for 
the time will come * * *_ that they 
shall turn away from the truth and shall 
be turned unto fables.” 

The writer is not opposed to the clos- 
ing of the saloons ; on the contrary, he 
would have it done wherever the moral 
sense of the community will allow the 
law to be enforced; but it should be done 
as a police regulation, as every other law 
for the repression of vice and crime is 
enforced, and not in the least degree on 
the ground that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ has found entrenched within the 
gilded walls of the saloon an enemy too 
strong to be overcome by the Spirit of 
God, given in answer to believing prayer 
and the preaching of the truth. 


If the civil law must step in and abate 
the crying evils that curse humanity be- 
fore the preaching of the truth can be 
made effective, then we may as well call 
back our missionaries from heathen lands 
until the vices and darkness which pre-. 
vail them are abated and the circum- 
stances more favorable. But if we ex- 
pect the preaching of the Gospel to lift 
up and save the degraded Hottentot, 
the sensual South Sea Islanders, the 
caste-bound East Indian and the idola- 
tors of China and Japan, without the 
help of statutory legislation, why cannot 
we trust its efficacy in our own land 
where its blessed power is so much more 
fully felt? 

The political Prohibitionist says you 
must vote as you pray, and use the 
strong arm of the law to put a stop to 
the manufacture and sale of all intoxi- 
cants, or the church cannot save men ex- 
posed to their baneful temptations. 


The Word of God says that the weap- 


take up with any human plans, however 
promising they may appear from a hu- 
man standpoint; for the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men, and. he has or- 
dained the instrumentalities through 
which he will work. God ts not less om- 
nipotent than of old ; he is not less hos- 
tile to sin, not less resolved to bring back 
this world to obedience and loyalty to 
him. But his ways are not our ways; 
his thoughts are not our thoughts. A 
thousand years with him are as one day, 
and those who trust in him shall not 
make haste, nor need they be so im- 
patient as to go outside his methods, or 
be discouraged if his chariot does not 
move as swiftly as they think desirable. 
It is good that a man should both hope 
and quietly wait for the salvation of the 
Lord. Though it tarry, wait for it, for it 
will surely come—it will not tarry. True 
faith will use the means God has appoint- 
ed and no other, and leave the result 
confidently in his hands. Com. 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D.--XXIX. 


EMIGRATION OF 1843 (7.) 


While a few of the emigrants felt as 
Governor Burnett states, the larger share 
felt very grateful to him. Extravagant 
statements have been made of the confi- 
dence which they learned to have in 
him. It is reported that one man said 
that they were so ready to trust him that, 
if he had told them to drive up a fir tree, 
he believed they would have made the 
attempt. Mr. Jesse Applegate present- 
ed him with a cow in appreciation of his 
services. | 

The following testimonials have been 
received by the writer from a few of the 
emigrants of that year. Says Mr. Wm. 
Waldo: 

“TI was then about ten years of age, 
but remember him very distinctly for the 
reason that he was a remarkable man in 
many respects. If there was a river to 
cross, he was always the first to pass 
over and report whether it was fordable 


or not; always full of life and energy, 


and never shrinking from any danger or 
responsibility.” 

Says Mr. S. M. Gilmore: 

“The doctor gave us a great deal of 
valuable information concerning our ou - 
fit and the manner we should travel, and 


told us many things about the country, | 
and was the means of greatly encourag- ° 


ing the emigration. He impressed on 
us the necessity of taking with us nothing 
but what we really needed for our 
journey. I will say that every time I 
talked with him he gave me valuable in- 
formation, and I found him always as 


ready to give as I was to receive infor- | 


mation. He was certainly one of the 
most industrious and energetic men I 
everknew. He was of inestimable value 
to our emigration.” 

Hon. J. Hobson says: 

‘‘At the Indian mission, a few miles 
from Westport, he [ Dr. Whitman] assist- 
ed us in getting more teams and horses. 
He did everything it was possible for a 
man to do to encourage with his pres- 
ence, and assist with labor to relieve the 
trip of its weariness, for he always was 
on hand when there was anything to do. 
After arriving at his station, he did all 
that he could to assist us with provisions 
such as were to be had. Our part of 
the emigration being late, we were com- 
pelled to leave our teams and wagons 
until the following spring. We also left 
two of my sisters with the doctor. In 
the spring of 1844, I, with some of our 
neighbors, went up after our teams and 
brought them down. I brought one of 
my sisters down and left one with the 
doctor. She remained until 1846. He 
did not charge ‘us anything for keeping 
the girls, neither did he charge us, or 
any body that I ever heard of at the 
time, for his time or trouble; but seemed 
to be satisfied that he had accomplished 
his object in safely bringing the emigra- 
tion through.” 

Says Hon. J. W. Nesmith: 

“Dr. Whitman was an honest, self- 
sacrificing, good man. I was a young 
man of twenty-three years, and, unin- 
cumbered with family or teams, spent 
much of my time in company with the 
doctor, riding in advance to hunt the 
best wagon route. His courage and en- 
ergy and devotion won my youthful ad- 
miration.” 


In an address before the Pioneer So- 
ciety of Oregon, in 1880, Mr. Nesmith 


also adds: 


“I regarded him as a quiet, unassum- 
ing man, and of great purity of charac- 
ter. He was of a powerful physical or- 
ganization, and possessed a great and a 
good heart, full of charity and courage, 
and utterly destitute of cant, hypocrisy, 
shams and effeminacy, and always terrib- 
ly in earnest. While with us, he was 


clad entirely in buckskin, and _ rode 


upon one of those patient long-eared 
animals without pride of ancestry or 
hope of posterity. The doctor spent 
much time in hunting out the best route 
for wagons, and would plunge into 
streams in search of practicable fords, 
regardless of the depth or temperature 
of water; and sometimes, after the fatigue 
of a hard day’s march, would spend 
much of the night in going from one 
party to another to minister to the sick. 
While his moral example was of the 
highest character, he said more to us 
about the practical matters connected 
with our march than he did about theol- 
ogy or religious creeds, and I believe 
that his conduct among the Indians was 
of the same practical and useful charac- 
ter.” 

Says Dr. P. G..Stewart: ‘The 
Doctor was of more service to us up to 
that point (Fort Hall) than our pilot. I 


ons of our warfare are not carnal. 1 | do not know what we should have done 
would rather trust in God’s way than ' had not Dr. Whitman told us how and 


where to cross and recross Snake river, 
and he saved us much time in getting 
through the Burnt river country. Finally, 
I would say that if Dr. Whitman did not 
get up the migration 1843, he fetched 
us 

Mr. W. C. Hembree adds: “Dr. 
Whitman was a noble man _ in deeds of. 
kindness to the emigrants of 1843. He 
was all that could be wished, always 
ready to assist the emigrants in any way 

Dr. Whitman’s co-laborer, Rev. H. H. 
Spalding, sums up his work of that season 
as follows : 

“And through that great emigration, 
during the whole summer, the Doctor 
was their everywhere present angel of 
mercy, ministering-to the sick, helping 
the weary, encouraging the wavering, 
cheering the mothers, mending wagons, 
setting broken bones, hunting stray oxen, 


climbing precipices, now in the rear, | 


now in the center, now at the front; in 


the rivers looking out fords ; through the 


quicksands;:in the deserts looking out 
water ;in the dark mountains looking 
Out passes, at noontide or midnight, as 
though these thousands were his own 
children and those flocks were his own 
property. Although he asked not and 


expected not a dollar’s reward from any 


source, yet he felt himself abundantly 
rewarded when he saw the desire of his 


heart accomplished, the great wagon 


route over the mountains established, 
and Oregon in a fair way to be occupied 
with American settlements and Ameri- 
can commerce. And especially he felt 
himself -doubly paid when, at the end of 
his successful expedition, and standing 
alive at his home again, on the banks of 
the Walla Walla, these thousands [hun- 
dreds| of his fellow summer pilgrims, 
way-worn and sun-browned, took him by 
the hand and thanked him with tears for 
what he had done.” 

The President sent out General J. C. 
Fremont that year, it is said,jto make the 
road for this emigration, and protect 
them from the Indians ; but while he left 
the frontier about the same time as the 
emigrants, he took a different route, and 
did not arrive at Walla Walla until the 
23d of October, nearly a month after 


Dr. Whitman’s arrival, and two weeks | 


after Governor Burnett’s section of the 
emigration had reached that place. 
The great Pathfinder found that the path 
had been opened and protected by the 
vigilance of our humble missionary. As 
faras is known the emigrants of that 
year did not lose a man from hostile 
Indians. M. EELLs. 


SAN DIEGO LANDS. 


BY T. S. VAN DYKE, 


[A subscriber sends us this article in reply 
to Mr.Van Blarcom’s article, from Redlands, 
in THE Paciric of January 16th.) 

Farm first for your table. Root your 
vines, Olive-cuttings, etc., yourself, Much 
more of your nursery stock you can raise 
yourself, or buy as you get able. It is 


not necessary that all your trees and 


vines should be of the same age, if you 
cannot well afford to have them so. 
Neither do you need all your improve- 
ments at once. Except in winter you 
will need no stable, and then only a light 
shed for horses you are working or driv- 
ing. Many, even, of these stand out all 
winter, though there is no excuse for this 
where a shed is so cheap. _ As all hay is 
baled here in very small compass, a few 
boards, or even canvas, will protect it 
from winter rains. Your cow really needs 
no cover at all. Neither do you need 
your house of full size all at once. Many 
a man of considerable means builds for 
the first year a small house, which he af- 
terward uses for the wing of a larger one, 
or turns into a barn. A _ good, large 
tent, set with a board floor and a stove, 
can be made very comfortable, ei her in 
winter Or summer, and many an one has 
done this at first, and put his money 
and time into trees, vines and productive 
improvements. All your improvements, 
including fencing for ten acres, need not 
exceed $1,000, and you can expand later 
on. In many cases less than $500 puts 
the place in comfortable condition for 
living, including fence, etc., as, for in- 
stance, where the land is bought with 
water piped to it. | 

One cannot only make a living here 
the first year, but in many cases can do 
it more quickly than in the East. 
starting in the middle of the summer in 
the East would have a hard time, and 
still harder if he started in the fall. But 
here one may start at either the begin- 
ning or the middle of the growing sea- 
son. With water a start may be made 
at any time, and, if in mid-summer, it is 
done wonderfully soon. 
potatoes, peas, beans, etc., may be plant- 
ed the first day, and a row or two added 
every week or so. | 

- TWO ACRES OF ALFALFA 


May be quickly planted, and in two 
months will furnish enough green stuff to 
keep forty or fifty hens in good laying 
condition, and a cow in good milking or- 
der. The next year these two acres will, 
in addition to this, raise a calf or two, 
three or four pigs, besides giving your 
horse plenty of green feed. If well tak- 
en care of, no stock allowed upon it, cut 
with a scythe as wanted, and well water- 
ed every three or four weeks, this alfalfa 
will keep about all: the animals of all 
kinds you are likely to have upon a ten- 
acre place, except your horse, which, to 
keep in good traveling order, will need 
something more. Alfalfa thus treated 
seems eternal | 
Beets, carrots, turnips, cabbage, caulli- 
flower, onions, and similar stuff, may be 
grown at once in summer, and also in 
winter, though in some winters they 
should be put upon high ground above 
frost. Melons, pumpkins and squashes 


One 


A few rows of | 


may be planted as late as July, and even 
corn will generally make a good crop as 
lateasthat. 
Hay is generally made from wheat or 
barley—from barley if grown tosell, from 
wheat if for home use. Barley’ ytelds 
more to the acre, but wheat is better to 
feed,.as it has no beards, It is generally 
cut in the milk for home use and in the 
dough to’sell..: Cut. in the milk it is 
lighter, but stock will eat it to the last 
straw, and keep fatter upon it than when 
it is cut later, and is heavier and coarser. 
Hay has been a profitable crop to sell for 
fifteen years. The growth of the cities is 
so rapid as to take about all the farmer 
does not need to feed at home. Grain 
for this purpose may be sown as late as 
April or May, but the later in the season 
the more seed required. Half a bushel 
of seed to the acre will raise a full crop 
in most years if sown by the first of Jan- 
uary, owing to the wonderful “stooling,” 
or spreading out. The stubble left after 
cutting grain, instead of being worthless, 


will furnish several weeks’ good feed for | 


horses, cattle or hogs, and chickens. 
Ground for hay may nearly always be 
rented from a neighbor for one-fifth, or 
even one-sixth of the crop. Where you 
have water the same ground may be 
plowed after cutting, and put in corn, 
potatoes, etc., with melons, squashes and 
what not. 

Many Eastern farmers at first sneer at 
hay made of grain, and call it “straw.” 
If it could be safely cut and cured in the 
East it would pay far better than to 
thresh it. Two or three tons to the acre 
may be cut, and one ton of it is_ better 
than two tons of the best timothy hay. 
Horses, unless at continuous hard work, 
will keep strong and fat upon it without 
any grain. Hogs will also eat it greedi- 
ly, and cattle will fatten rapidly upon it. 
If not too close to a settlement, the na- 
tive grass of alfileria and burr-clover, 
which robes every hill and dale, will be 
worth many dollars to you. This is the 
richest wild feed in the world, lies ripe 
on the ground without injury during the 
long dry summer, and furnishes about 
nine months’ good feed, with consider- 
able ‘‘picking” during the other three in 
early winter, when it is starting. 

In short, you can do here the first 
year about all you can do in any Eastern 
State, with many things you cannot do 
there. You will find that the power of 
raising something the whole year round, 
planting something as you take another 
out, combined with the great difference 
in the cost of your horse, barn and other 
improvements necessary for comfort, will 
make your land at least double the value 
of the same piece anywhere in the East ; 
and with water for irrigation it will be 
worth from five to ten times as much. 
And all this, aside from the general lux- 
ury of a climate that you will love both 
winter and summer. Ooce settled, you 


will become like the rest, and could not |. 


be coaxed or driven out of it. 

These statements are not based upon 
theory. You may see hundreds of 
places in this county where a good living 
has been made from the soil the first 
year by men of scarcely any means, and 
yet where they have year after year in- 
creased the acreage of hearty productive 


trees and vines, raising often their own. 


nursery stock. And you will see where 
this has been done not only on eighty 
acres, but on forty, twenty or ten ; not 
once, but repeatedly.—San Diego Un- 
von. | 


TWO MEASURES OF A GENTLEMAN. 


English gentlemen of four hundred 
years ago considered the pursuit of liter- 
ature, art, and science unworthy of any 
of their class, which was expected to live 
solely for sport. American gentlemen 
(and this includes all Americans) hold 
the same opinion with regard to all 
mechanical pursuits. Are such notions 
a whit less childish than those of four 
hundred years ago? I think they are 
even more so; for a man may very well 
be a gentleman without scholarship, but 
he cannot be one without being able to 
earn his living by his own labor. The 
truth is, while we flatter our vanity with 
the notion that we are an enlightened 
people, on the ground that we have a 


| form of government and certain mechan- 


ical contrivances which our forefathers 
had not, we are sunk in barbarism as re- 
gards all ideas of human worth. For 
well nigh two thousand years, Christian- 
ity has taught that character, and not 
position or possession, gives value to 
men. We act and think, for the most 


part, as if such teaching had never exist-. 


ed.— Professor Thomas Davidson. 
CLOSE CALCULATIONS. 


If the population of different places 
could be estimated according to the 
pounds avoirdupois belonging to them, 
imagine the names of health-giving sum- 
mer resorts | 

“Are you a native of this parish?” 
asked a Scotch Sheriff of a witness who 
was summoned to testify in court. 

‘‘Maistly, yer honor,” was the some- 
what enigmatic reply. 

“J mean were you born in this par- 
ish?” 

“Na, yer honor ; I wasna born in this 
parish, but 1’m maist a native for a’ 
that.” 
“You came here when you were a 
child, I-suppose you mean ? ” continued 


the sheriff. | 
“Na, sir; I’m jist here aboot sax year 
noo.” 
“Then how do you come to be nearly 


‘a native of the parish?” 


‘Weel, ye see, when I cam’ here, sax | 
year sin’, I jist weighed eight stane, an’ 


I’m fully seventeen stane noo; sae ye} 
see that aboot nine stane o’ me belangs | 
to this parish, an’ the ither comes frae | 
Camlachie.”— Youth’s Companion. 


kiterary and F:ducational. 


' There is a great deal that is instruc- 
tive, suggestive and inspiring in the two 
volumes entitled;@ollege Students at 
Northfield.” One commemorates the 
summer school for college students which 
was held at Northfield in 1887, and the 
other the one held there in 1888. In 
the first are addresses by Drummond, 


‘Cook, Broadus, Townsend, Pierson, 


Chamberlain and others. In the second 
volume the principal themes were opened 
by Hudson Taylor, Alex*Mackenzie, Dr. 
Broadus, Bishop Hendrix, 


the whole was led by Mr. Moody, and 
his energy and illumination were signally 


Hopkins Academy 


H. Clay | 
Trumbull, W. R. Harper. Of course, 


effective, as they usually are. Both vol-. 


umes appear under the editorship of T. 
J. Shanks, and are from the publishing 
house of Fleming H. Revell, New York 
and Chicago. 


“The Story of Chloe Lankton” has 
been brought to the notice of the public 
many times. The American Sunday- 
school Union has lately reissued the lit- 
tle volume concerning her which was 
first published thirty years ago. Two 
new chapters bringing the facts down to 
date have been added by Mrs. Sarah L. 
Jones. The original narrative was writ- 
ten by Harriet G. Atwell, and bears the 
sub-title “Light Beyond the Clouds; a 
Tale of Real Life.” Such a story does 
show that divine Providence may make 
the soul triumph a good deal, if it does 
not always heal the sufferer. Christian 
science is not all learned in a course of 
seven lessons at Boston. Even they who 
rejoice in ‘‘divine healing by faith” have 
not seen the whole meaning of suffering. 


The Rev. Dr. Archibald McCullagh 
has prepared a small volume on ‘The 
Peerless Prophet,” with the intent to 


present John the Baptist in the exact. 


setting appointed him in history, without 
being disposed to be over-learned or 
elaborate. The author has, in short 
space, accomplished well his task. He 
is fortunate in his publishers—A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.—who know how to 
make a book attractive. ($1.00 ) 


Another example of what we last said 
is shown in the book prepared by Rose 
Porter, under the motto “Rest Awhile.” 
These chapters are a series of medita- 
tions, as if they were confidential letters 
from the author to an intimate friead, on 
themes that would be likely to help that 
friend over difficult places, or in con- 
fronting the problems of thoughtful 
hours. $1.00. Both of these books we 
received from the house of Carson & Co. 
in this city, 208 Post street, where we 
should be glad to introduce our readers, 
and where, to judge from our personal 
experience, they will be well served. 


“Suggestive Teaching Outlines, for 
Workers’ Training Classes,” by John H. 
Elliot. The book contains a course of 
thirty-nine lessons, to cover a perjod of 
nine months’ study. Each lesson is di- 
vided into three sections, as follows: 
General Theme, The Word of God, (a) 
Facts about it: (b) Truths taught in it: 
(c) Methods of using it. The book is 
not intended to be exhaustive but rather, 
suggestive, and while it covers a large 
range of subjects, all of them are of a 
practical character, and are such as every 
Christian worker should be familiar with. 
W. W. Van Arsdale, 6 Arcade Court, 
Chicago, 


“The Self, What is I:?” by Z. S. 
Malone, Waco, Texas. In the short 
space of 124 pages, Mr. Malone dis- 
cusses the metaphysical questions which 
Kant and so many others before and 
after him have essayed to solve.  Evi- 
dently, despite what the materialist and 
positivist would say as to the retirement 
of metaphysics in the progress of man- 
kind, it will not retire. It will spring up 
in Texas even, for man is man, and man 
is mind; or, as Mr. Malone seems rather 
to prefer, he is sense, but his sense is 
more than what is included in the five 
senses. Louisville: John P. Morton & 
Co. 


Rev. Dr. M.C. Briggs, the well-known 
Presbyter in the M. E. Church, has 
written a volume on ‘The Sabbath: 
What, Why, How, Day, Reasons, Mode,” 
in which he claims to have brought out 
the truest line of defense for the Chris- 
tian Sabbath as the legitimate inheritor 
of the day set apart after the creation. 
We hope to have time to examine more 
thoroughly his line of argument. A\l- 
though he has had grace to write a brief 


treatise, yet his careful examination has | 


covered a good many points which it 
should take one some time tv verify. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


PAMPHLETS.—Lake Forest University 
Catalogue, Lake Forest, IIl. The 
Sidereal Messenger. Northfield, Minn. 
$2. ‘The Power of the Printed Bi- 
ble,” by Rev. E. W. Gilman, D.D, 
Courses of Study of Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, IIL. An- 
nouncement of Medical Department, 
University of California. ‘The Bible 
Its Own Defense,” by Rev. J. B. Silcox 


of the First Congregational church of | 
San Diego. 


This address was made at 
the convention of Y. M. C. Associations 
at Fresno in October last. 


The Southern Congregationalist, pub- 
lished at Atlanta, will, when it gets fairly 
started, take the place once occupied by 
the Congregational Methodist, and also 
be the organ of our churches in Georgia 
and Florida. 


The. Forest..Grove Lexicon, Vol. I, 


No. 4, a bright, newsy sheet, comes to us | 


from Oregon. | 


| 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Eighteenth Year Will Begin July 31, 
1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refarnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unsur- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 


ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Professors, 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


i School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
en '‘eenth year will begin Aug.1, 1888. Address, 


‘Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D B. Condron, Principal. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1889. 


ff Boe. COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 

nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 

changed. 

_ For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, G. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C.T Miills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., CAL. 


OCATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTH- 
ful. LIastructors experienced and compe- 
tent. Influences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable natura. Ourriculum of . 

studies, every branch needed in thorcuzh prep- 
aration for business or for entrance to the best 
colleges of the United States. 
address the Principal, | 

REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 


For particulars 


0. HERRMANN FRANK VEEL 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
* EF I N E 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE WEST 
PRICES 


09" Branch Store, “The Colonnade,” 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, DEALER 


IN 


iS” Hotels Restaurants, Families d Ot. 
fices supplied ‘at the lowest market tates. 7 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 


‘Telephone No. i 3C7. 
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Home Circle. 


WOMAN'S WORK. 


With many a turn my steps I teke, 
In many a crook and crevice; 
And many a biscuit I must bake 
For Maud and me and Levis. 
I sweep, I dust, I cook, I rise 
Up in the morning early; 
I wash the breakfast dishes and 
I churn, and dress the baby. 
I make the dust and dry leaves fly © 
Against my new broom fairly; 
I chatter, chatter as I go, 
Because I-rest so rarely: 
“For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever, ever, 
I go on forever.” 


] move about and in and out, 
While here the chickens feeding, 
And here and there at a hawk to shont, 
But little they are heeding. 
I walk, I run, I skip, I hop 
From one thing to another; 
I stop to dress a bruise or cut, 
For the children run to mother. 
Then to the garden I must go 
To see what work is needed, 
For plants must be set out, you know, 
And then they must be weeded. 
For men can’t stop, for they must go, 
But we work on forever, ever, 
We work on forever. 


I scrape the tray and ‘‘put to rights” 
The dining-room and kitchen; 

I then go in my room to sew, 
And try to do some stitching. 

I wonder if there is on earth 
No respite from our labors, 

No time to go and gossip some 


With pleasant, friendly neighbors? 


Before I end this piece of work 

And try to think a little, 
I throw it down and run and make 

A fire and put On the kettle, 
For men must eat and go, you know, 

But women can go never. 

Yes, men will come and men will go, 
But we work on forever, ever, 
We work on forever. 
—Mrs. T. O. Holt, in Courier-Journal. 


THE CATASTROPHE OF BUTCHER’S 
RUN. 


CHAPTER I. 


The trouble that morning in the Ken- 
nedy family commenced about such a 
very small matter. When they looked 
back at it afterwards it seemed strange 
that there should have been any trouble. 

It was the baby’s misfortune that she 
was passing through the pains and perils 
of her second summer, including the 
process of cutting teeth, which, notwith- 
standing the accumulated wisdom of 
nearly six thousand years, is probably at- 
tended with as much discomfort now as 
Cain and Able suffered at an early stage 
of this planet’s history. 

The unfortunate part of the affair was 
that Mrs. Kennedy was not able to get 
any rest until nearly morning, and then 
she overslept herself fully fifteen minutes. 
She awoke with a sudden start, remem- 
bering that her husband had most ex- 
plicitly said the night before, ‘*Breakfast 
must be ready half an hour earlier than 
usual to-morrow morning.” A glance at 
the clock in the room told her it was al- 
ready past the time he had named. 

Mr. Kennedy was still sleeping the 
quiet, peaceful sleep of the man who 
feels that he can depend upon his wife 
to waken him, and several precious min- 
utes were lost by Mrs. Kennedy in that 
task. Then Jamesie must be aroused, 
that he might take the morning meal 
with his father. ‘This accomplished, 
Mrs. Kennedy went down to her neat 
little kitchen, that sultry July morning, 
and proceeded with all the haste she had 
learned by long experience to start her 
fire and prepare breakfast. 

Perhaps she was nervous on account 
ef being late, or perhaps it was the fault 
of the heavy, murky atmosphere of the 
city, for this was before Pittsburg and 
Allegheny City had begun to use natural 
gas, and at the time of our story a heavy 
black cloud always overhung the twin 
cities, and sometimes settled down heavi- 
ly upon them, At any rate the fire, in 
the stove, which was wont to blaze up 
cheerfully and irradiate the little kitchen 
in a few minutes from the time the match 
was applied tothe kindling that had been 
laid in place the night before, now sput- 
tered and fizzed a moment and then went 
sulleniy and entirely out. Mrs. Kennedy 
was re-kindling it with what patience she 
could command when James Kennedy 
—or “Jim” Kennedy, as he was every- 
where known on the road—made his ap- 
pearance at the kitchen door. 

He was a splendid specimen of physi- 
cal humanity, and it is unfortunate that 
he has to be introduced in such unfavor- 
able circumstances. He is tall, straight, 
broad-shouldered, with keen black eyes, 
around which is usually a merry twinkle 
—thougnh it is noticeably absent at this 
moment. His face is one that women 
and children would naturally be attract- 
ed by; it was thoroughly kind and honest. 
In fact, there is not this July morning an 
employee on the Pittsburgh; Fort Wayne 
and Chicago Railroad better known and 
more thoroughly liked by every one than 
James Kennedy, engineer of the Through 
Day Express. For seven years he has run 
his favorite engine, and his quick brain, 
clear eye and strong, steady hand have 
averted more than ‘one apparently immi- 
nent catastrophe. What mortal man can 
do to save a train committed to his care, 
James Kennedy may be depended upon 
to do it. 

But even the meekest of men, Moses, 
was once betrayed into impatience by 
untoward and unforeseen circumstances ; 
and Job—patient and long-suffering as 
he proved himself to be—on one memor- 
able occasion spoke very sharply to the 
wife of his bosom. So James Kennedy, 
remembering that his engine needed an 
extra polish this morning, and that he 
was to have had an early breakfast in 
order to gain the time necessary, could 
not restrain the exclamation— 

“Why Nancy! Isn’t the fire made! 
yet >” 


She, poor, tired woman, raised her 
head—her face red with the exertion cof 
blowing the refractory fire—and answer- 
ed petulantly, 

“No, it isn’t.’ 

James walked impatiently up and 
down the little rooms. Nancy, finally 
having conquered the fire, quickly ground 
the coffee, stirred up the cakes, and put 
the steak onto broil. Thetable was al- 
ready set. In an incredibly short space 


of time breakfast was ready, and so was 


baby May, who had enjoyed a refreshing 
nap, and loudly insisted upon joining the 
group at the table. 

James Kennedy was a tender and de- 
voted husband and father, and ordinar- 
ily he enjoyed seeing his children around 
him. But this morning he was late, and 
the engine was waiting for hirn——-and we 
must forgive a man many eccentricities 
in such emergencies. So, when Nancy 
started to go for May, James said: — 

“Tet her cry-—It won’t hurt her. I’m 
in a hurry for my breakfast”—and Nancy 
went into the kitchen to bake some 
more cakes, while baby May lifted up 
her voice in fruitless cries. Meanwhile, 
Jamesie, who was the very apple of his 
father’s eye, took some hot cakes, and, 
after buttering them, attempted to pour 
some syrup overthem. The pitcher was 
one of those utensils so maliciously con- 
trived that it selfishly refuses to yield up 
any of its sweet contents until you be- 
come thoroughly exasperated with it, and 
then it unexpectedly overflows with kind- 
ness and treacherously deluges your plate. 
This was precisely Jamesie’s experience. 
As the restless current flooded his cakes 
he looked up in a frightened way at his 
father, who, he knew very well did not 
approve of such sweets of any kind for 
children. Jamesie had been especially 
cautioned on thesubject, as he was quite 
sure to suffer with toothache if he in- 
dulged too much in the syrup, of which 
he was, nevertheless, very fond. 

‘‘Just see what you’ve done, boy. 
Your cakes are swimming in _ syrup. 
Haven’t I told you never to use — 
syrup P” 

Jamesie was too much frightened to 
explain how it had happened, but Nancy, 
coming in with a fresh supply of the 
delicately browned flannel cakes, tried 
to defend the boy. 

‘It was an accident, James.” 

“Yes, I know all about it. He’s just 
crazy for sweet things, and you go and 
take his part, when you know I disap- 
prove of his using syrup at all. I don’t 
see why you need to uphold him in his 
wrong doing’—-James Kennedy was 
getting excited now-—“and go against 
what I tell him. Go away from the 
table this minute, Jamesie, and you are 
not to have anything to eat till dinner, 
for disobeying me.” 

The child left the table, and Nancy, 
who felt that the father had been unjust, 
started to say something in his behalf, 
but James Kennedy, now thoroughly 
angry, prevented her. 

‘‘Nancy, I can’t understand why you 
take so much pleasure in thwartirg my 
wishes. J] nevercan have my way. 
I might as well be without a home’— 
and the man rose from the table hurredly, 
caught up his lunch basket, which had 
been filled the evening before, and left 
the house. 

Usually his leaving home was a differ- 
ent affair. The parting with wife and 
children was as loving as if it might be 
a long, long time before they should meet 
again. Nancy could not forget how oft- 
en men as brave and strong and full of 
vigorous life went away in the morning 
—to be brought back maimed, mangled, 
crushed out of all recognition before 
nightfall—-and the thought that such a 
fate might be waiting James made her 
partings with him very tender. He, on 
his part, had too often seen the heart- 
broken widows and weeping children of 
his unfortunate companions to ignore the 
reflection that so, some sad day, might 
his wife and children mourn for him. 

But this Saturday morning in July, 
1875, James Kennedy had been detain- 
ed at home one-half hour longer than 
he wished, because baby May had been 
suffering with her growing teeth and had 
kept Nancy awake nearly all night, and 
so Nancy had overslept herself, and 
breakfast was consequently late. The 
little occurrence between Jamesie and 
and the syrup pitcher was one of those 
untoward accidents which are sure to 
happen atthe wrong time, and James 
Kennedy felt that he had already. been 
tried more than mortal man could 
patiently stand. He was certainly justi- 
fied—in his own estimation—even if he 
was a little severe with the child. 

Away he strode toward the switch- 
yard, forgetting his annoyances, manlike, 
with every step he took. There stood 
his beloved engine on the side-track, 
every bit of brass and steel glittering like 
gold and silver. His fireman, Bob Ma- 
honey, was just putting on the finishing 
touches, giving a little rub here and 
there, as he saw it was needed. 

“Hello, Jim!” he called out, 7 when 
he saw the engineer. 

** Hello, Bob! I’m late this morning. 
You havé her all shined up, haven’t you ?” 

** Yes, she’s ready to start. How are 
the kids, Jim? ” 

‘All right, Bob, only the baby’s cut- 
ting teeth and it makes her cross.” 

*‘'How’s Jamesie? He’s the boy for 
me!” 

Did a vision of the frightened boy, as 
he looked up so pitifully at his father 
after the mishap with the syrup-pitcher, 
flash before the father’s eyes? At any 
rate, he had forgotten his unreasonable 
anger, and he answered, proudly, 

- He’s a fine boy, and that’s.a fact.” 

‘Do you mind, Jim,” went on the. 


fireman, polishing away at what already. 


seemed ‘immaculate, “do you mind 


when you took him on that trip on the 
engine last summer? You’d have thought 
he was born on it, he took to it so natu- 
ral. I reckon he’ll berunning an engine of 
his own some day.” 
_ “Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Jim, who 
was making some last rubs at the clear 
glass of the cab window. ‘“ He knows 
all about an engine now—can tell the 
name of every part as well as I can.” 

‘Ts that so, Jim? My boy would have 
been just as old as Jamesie, if he had 
lived ” and then the steam that was 
hissing in the boiler made conversation 
impossible. 

Finally the Through Day Express for 


Chicago and all points further west, via 


the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railroad, with James Kennedy, engineer, 
and Rob Mahoney, fireman, rolled out 
of the depot and started on its westward 
way. For the first two hours James 
Kennedy had all he could attend to in 
watching his engine and making the 
necessary stops and starts. As the sta- 
tions became further apart and the stops 
less frequent, Jim found his mind revert- 
ing to his home and the unfortunate oc- 
currence of the morning. At first, with 
the characteristic disposition of his sex 
to throw off the blame on other shoul- 
ders—a trait of character exhibited by 
his paternal ancestor, Adam, in that un- 
fortunate episode of Eve and the apple 
—he said to himself, 

*© It was all Nancy’s fault.” 

Having reached this satisfactory con- 
clusion, he was obliged to give his whole 
attention to his engine foratime. An- 
other interval for thought, and he said to 
himself : 

** Poor Nancy! I reckon she was about 
tired out—up all night with the baby, 
too, I needn’t have been in such a 
hurry. Bob had the engine all right, 
and I might have known he would. I 
wish I’d let Nancy bring the baby down 
before I came away. She looks so sweet 
and cute when she kisses her hand tu 
me and says, ‘ By-by, papa; by-by, papa.’ 
Nancy must have tried hard to teach 
her that.” 

Another stop. Passengers getting off, 
passengers getting on. A woman that 
looks some like Nancy, with a baby and 
a little boy. The boy resembles Jamesie, 
just such a straw hat, and the very same 
kind of knickerbockers that Jamesie 
wears, Jim turned his head and watch- 
ed them till: they were in the car. 

Once more on the way, and now the 
road is smooth and straight, over level 
ground, and no stops for many miles, 


‘‘T wish I hadn’t told Nancy not to 
give the boy anything to eat till dinner. 
He'll be awfully hungry before noon, for 
he had not even tasted his breakfast 
before I sent him from the table. Oh, 
yes ”’—with a sudden lighting up of his 
face that was not from the engine’s glow 
—‘‘oh, yes! There is that big orange I 
brought home yesterday; he will be sure 
to eat that. I told him he could have it 
for his ten o’clock lunch.”’ 

Which reminded James of his own 
lunch, and that this was about the time 
and place to eat it. He sat down fora 
moment and opened the basket his wife 
had so carefully packed. On the very 
top was the orange he had taken to 
Jamesie the night before ! The dear boy 
had generously put it in the basket for 
his father. James fairly groaned when 
he saw it. ion 

“T declare, I treated the boy like a 
brute! I don’t see what possessed me; 
it must have been this cursed muggy 
weather.” 


He ate his lunch mechanically, but he 


didn’t relish it. He had often boasted 
that Nancy made the best cakes and 
pies in the country, but all the flavor 
had gone out of them that day. As for 
eating that orange, it would certainly 
have choked him if he had attempted it. 
He put it back in the basket, thinking as 
he did so, | 

‘‘1’ll buy half a dozen to carry back 
to him to-morrow.” 

A glance down the road—everything 
was right—his hand was on the lever. 

‘* To-morrow—no, I can’t go home 
till day after to-morrow. I’d forgotten 
to-morrow’s Sunday, and I must lay over 
in Fort Wayne. That’s too bad. It 
will be a long time to wait till I can let 
them know I’m sorry I was so cross this 
morning. I'll buy a drum in Fort 
Wayne for Jamesie. I’ve been promis- 
ing him one this longtime. I must find 
something for the baby, too. Bless its 
little heart, how it loves to put it arms 
around my neck and hug me when I go 
home! 

“T believe I'll get a new dress for 
Nancy. She needs one, I know. She 
never asks for anything for herself, but 
I'll surprise her by taking her a new 
dress———” and then the spires of a dis- 
tant town rushed into sight, and James 
Kennedy had something else to think of 
besides dresses and drums. 

So it was all day long. His morning’s 
impatience seemed like a far-off dream. 
He had entirely forgotten the last cruel 
speech he:had flung back at Nancy when 
he left the house. In fact, he had al- 
most forgotten the whole affair, except 
to be sorry for it and to resolve to atone 
for it by extra kindness in the future; 


| also, he intended to buy some wonderful 


presents for them all in Fort Wayne, 
where he was to spend the Sabbath. 

It was too late when the train reached 
there for the engineer to do any shop- 
ping that evening, so he deferred the 
purchases till Monday morning. There 


would be plenty of time then, as the day 


express did not get in from Chicago un- 
til ro o'clock. | 
So, on Monday morning, after a sub- 


| stantial breakfast, Jim started out to find 
This was easily done, and 


a toy-shop. 
a drum that was fully capable of making 


Jamesie his eyes in and 


Nancy close her ears in desperation, was 
speedily purchased. 

**Can I show you anything else?” 
asked the smiling shop-girl, as she deftly 
wrapped a paper around the drum. 

_ “Yes, I want something for. a very 
little girl,” 

‘** How old is she?” asked the shop- 
girl, looking sympathetic. 


explicit engineer. 

*©Oh, well, then a doll baby would be 
just the thing—one of these indestructi- 
ble dolls”; and she placed before the per- 


| plexed shopper a most remarkable doll, | : 


of marvelous anatomical shape and con- 
struction. It had long, flowing, flaxen 
locks, and eyes as blue as Baby May’s 
very own. While the engineer gazed at 
this wonderful creature, that seemed to 
smile responsively in his face, the artful 
saleswoman laid it gently down on its 
back-—-and, presto, it closed its eyes! 
While the awe-struck man was trying to 
account for this phenomenon, the girl 
pressed gently on the stomach of the in- 
fant, and it articulated as distinctly as 
Baby May could have done, “ pa-pa.” 


quest. 

‘‘ How much is it?” he asked, as he 
hurriedly produced his pocket- book. 

“Two dollars,” said the saleswom:n, 
who would have sold it gladly for half a 
dollar less, but who read in James’ eager 
face that he intended to buy it at any 
price. 

Laden with his two bundles, and his 
face radiant with satisfaction at the hap- 
piness he knew his gifts would bestow, 
he turned his steps to a dry goods store, 

**Show me some dress-goods,” he 
said, briefly, to the clerk who stepped 
forward to wait on him. 

‘What kind ?” 

“I don’t know—something nice.” 

‘Silk, or wool, or cotton ?” 

James was perplexed. He was quite 
out of his sphere when it came to buying 
dresses, but he thought he was safe in 
answering ‘‘wool,” as that was not as ex- 
pensive as silk, nor as cheap as cotton—- 
it seemed to him it must be the happy 
medium. | 

The clerk put down onthe counter wool- 
en goods of all the descriptions he could 
command in the dog days. Likewise of 
all the colors. Jim’s strong but unculti- 
vated taste inclined him to some bright 
red cashmere. The clerk kindly and 
unselfishly suggested it was “rather gay 
for a lady.” 

“Well, I like this blue,” said Jim, 
pointing out an uncompromising tint of 
sky blue. 

“Yes—but I regret to say the quality 
is so poor, I could not really warrant the 
goods ncr color. How would a nice 
black cashmere do? Black is always 
suitable for a lady, and if your wife has 
no nice black dress, I am sure this would 
please her. See how soft and fine the 
material is.” 

Jim looked longingly at the red and the 


and took the black, though he could not 
help saying to himself: 

“I wish that jumping-jack of a clerk 
had not been so officious! I would 
rather have that red goods, or the blue, 
any day !” 

‘hen he made his way with his bun- 


dles to the depot. 
(To be continued.) 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship relieves our cares, raises 
our hopes and calms our fears. Friend- 


our miseries, by doubling all joys and 
dividing all our griefs. It knocks at the 
door of wretchedness and want and gives 
comfort and encouragement. It hovers 
over the fields of deadly strife and unites 
the foes in sympathy and kindness. It 
is an eternal and universal fragrance. 
Friendship is a flower that blooms in 
every season of the year, and in every 
clime. In the midst of the snow-capped 
mountains of Russia, as well as on the 
plains of sunny Italy. In the midst of 
the pine forests where the breezes sing 
among the branches, as well as in the 
orange groves of the south. In the 
midst of the regions of the glittering 
pinnacles of perpetual ice and snow, as 
well as in the milder zones. 
charts, no boundary line, no rugged 
mountain steep, no valley or vale, can 
fix a limit toit. Friendship, true friend- 
ship, flourisheth only in the soul of a 
self-sacrificing heart; there it has a_per- 
petual summer of felicity, That was a 
beautiful remark of Socrates, when he 
was asked the question, why he built his 
house so small: ‘Small as it is, I 
wish I could fill it with friends.” Hor- 
ace, the sweet singer, said: ‘A cheerful 
,and a good natured friend, is such a 


but itself.” While Cicero, the great old 
orator, said: ‘It is no less an evil for a 
man to be without a friend than the 
Heavens to be without a sun.” 


might avoid much trouble and inconven- 
ience if they would only believe what 
they profess—that God is able to make 
them happy without anything else, They 
imagine that if such a dear friend were 
to die, or such-and-such blessings were 
to be removed, they would be miserable, 
times happier without them. To men- 
ing me of one blessing after another, but 
as every one was removed, he has come 
in and.-filled up its. place; and now, 


__ Payson. 


‘A year and eight months,” said the 


That completed James Kennedy’s con- | 


blue, but he yielded his predilections | 


ship improves our happifiess and abates 


No survey | 


blessing, that it admits of no comparison . 
125 Turk Street, 
at 9a. M. and 7 P. mM. 


A Goop EXPERIENCE. — Christians. 


whereas God can make them a thousand 


tion my own case, God has been depriv-— 


when I am a cripple and not: able to 
move, I am happier than I ever. was in’ 
my life before, or ever expect to be, and | 
‘if L had. believed this twenty years ago I 
might have been anxiety. 


How to Gure 
SKin § ocalp 
DISEASES 
the< 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN AND 
scalp diseases, with lose of hair, from infancy 
to old age, are speedily, economically, and perma- 
nently cured by the CU MCURA RE IES, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
Soar an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 


se Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 


skin and blvuod disease, from pimples to oe 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c; Resolv- 
ent, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
4a7 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 
keisef in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA AN PLASTER, 


the only pain-killing plaster. 


“Sa 
Sa 


PEOPLES’ HOME 


SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


WATERHOUSE............. President 
PAOIPIO BANK .... Treasurer 
Dorn & Attorneys 
& TOS... 0s Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 
Bauer, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M. 
Branch, L. O. Morton, John. 
Burke, M.J. Morton, W. R. 
Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 
Cole, N. P. Norton, John. 
Davis, R. J. Palmer, W. E. 
Decker, Chas. W. Peckham, E. R. 
Doble, Abner. Peterson, Lewis. 
Dorn, D.8 Pierce, Henry 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. | Robbins, R D. 
Ellert, L. R. Robinson, A. J. 
English, Jno. F. Savage, John E. 
Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev.W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, S8am’]. 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 
Goddard, O. M. Starbird, A W. 
Halsted, J. L. Stevens, A. K. 
Hamilton, J. T. Stone, C. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Taylor, John. 
Henderson, John. Tharp, E. N. 
Herring, R. Toy, George D. 
Hilborn, 8. G. Upham, Isaac. 
Jewell, James Gray. Warren, Rev. J. H. 
| Kerr, David. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, F. A. 
Knorp, A. F. Weill, Raphael. 
Logan, M. H. Wertheimer, E 
Lyon, W. 8. Wilson, James K. 
Malloye, Frank. Wilson, T. K. 
McDonald ‘Frank 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
iS Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 27) 
26 & 28 California Street 
§AN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR SEASON. 


le that it . 
OVER 6,000 000 people bs ve Seeds 
of the largest an 


F erry: Ss Seeds 


Y & CO. are 
™ acknow to be the . 


For 9 
Will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and 
to last year’s customers 
etoatt ering it. Invalu- 
able ve rson 
Ear paged Ganlifower Garden, Field going 
~ in exi should send for it. Addrese’ 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER, 


MODEL OF 1887. 
OS” Call and examine. sy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS — HUTCHINSON 


_ 619 MARKET 8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
118 COMMERCIAL S8T., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OR. | 


G: M. PEASE, M. D. 


(PRACTITIONER OF HoM@OPATBEY,) 
San Francisco; 
Usually at home 


1 to 4 P.M. 
apr15-tf 


‘DR.H.C.FRENCH, 
(HOMEOPATHIC) 
Oculist & Aurist. 
’ DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
. Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, ° San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. mu. to3 P.M, 


W. F. Griswold 
EN 


Has removed to . 


Office Hours: 


1101 ‘VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCOH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, lla wu, 
and 7 ep. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. I rayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. m. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. and 
7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 4. and 
Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 

.80 M. 


THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission street. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. mw. and 7:80 Pp. u.; Sunday-school,12:38 
P.M. Prayer- -meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 


FOURTH CHURCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
J.Spencer Voorhees Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. uw. and 7:80 Pp. Sunday-echool, 12:36 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. mu. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m,; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. u.; Chinese school. 


6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P.M. 
OLIVET CHUROH—Southwest corner Sevy- 


enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mw. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 Pp. m. 
Prayer- meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 
SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. - Sunday services, 114. m. 


and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 
Pape. on ‘meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Fdinburgh. near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 Pp. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday eervice, 11 a. mu. 
Sunday-sch2ol at 12:30 m. 

SEVENTH AVENUE ( HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M. 


-PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northw‘st cor- 


nez Pierce and Union streets. David M. 
Gove, Eup’t Sunday-school at 3 p. m. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 808 Cali’ornia street, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 
AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y, 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and Sar- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Treasurer 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association.) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for. 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 
teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 

3 AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric -cretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Buildin g, corner Oal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 

757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

_THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 
-President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secr and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisoc 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
: 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
her District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 

ston. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 

Baker St., 
CAL. W. OC. T. U. 

1382 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieatiog 


'| between the readers of Tue Pacrrio and its ade 


vertisers, we have concluded to offer our serviceg 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuivously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, mare how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


(HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 


| HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 


TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
| BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 
HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 


SOAP, ‘“‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 


ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR’ FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228. & 230 Font5t. 


San Prancisco. 


= 


Cor. Grove St., San Francisce ©. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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[ WEDNESDAY, Fepavany 


—_ 


Ghe 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
p2rson sending us $7.50, with three new 
mimes, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
@ vio for one year. Tue Paorric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
bat solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1889. 


The State’s sensation last week at the 


capital was the unlooked-for reading in. 


the Senate of a packet of the private let- 
ters of John McComb, Warden of the 
State Prison at San Quentin. These let- 
ters betrayed a low and intriguing state 
of political affairs at the prison, in which 
everything is turned into the making of 
places for politicians, and to the making 
of money for those filling them. The 
genuineness of the letters is denied, and 
they may prove to be forgeries. It is to 
be hoped that they are. But, what 
_ could have induced anybody to forge 
them? And, if they are forgeries, they 
must somehow be like genuine letters. 
And, if genuine letters of Warden Mc- 
Comb have in them half as much vul- 
garity, slang and low cunning as these 
forgeries have, the criminals at San 


Quentin ought to blush to be under such 
a man. 


— 


The confreres in Congress, on the 
bills to admit new Territories, have been 
directed to agree upon the admission, in 
one form or another, of Washington, 
Montana, and the two Dakotas, into the 
Union as States. So, it is just possible 
that, within a fortnight, both Houses of 
Congress may pass a bill which shall do 
tardy justice to the Territories which bad 
politics have been pushing into the rear 
so long. These Territories once ad- 
mitted, we shall have a solid cordon of 
States, on the north and west, to hold a 
majestic balance of power in the nation’s 
affairs, and for grand and good results. 
Few new States have had a wiser or bet- 
ter population than these coming States, 
Joyal and patriotic to the core. No peo- 
ple will give the new States warmer wel- 
come than will those of California and 
Oregon, who have so long rejoiced in 
the bonds of the American Federal 
Union. 

The statue of Garfield in the Golden 
Gate Park of San Francisco seems to 
some people rather lonely. The natives 
of Scotland are just now proposing to 
erect there a statue to Burns. There is 
room for it, and we do not object. 
There is, also, room for another statue, 
not less likely to keep Scotland’s virtues 
and traditions in mind—we mean a 
statue of John Knox. Let other Scots, 
or the same, erect the statue of this hero 
to pair with that of Burns, and compare. 
So, also, let the other elements of our 
cosmopolitanism erect each its pair of 
statues. The French, the Italians, the 
Spaniards, the Portuguese, the Swiss, the 
Germans—let them all build statues of 
their magnanimous men in our park, 
and make it an educational, as well asa 
health and pleasure, resort. 


The good pastor at Haywards was 
right, who did not wish to have the bap- 
tism of his infant son delayed beyond a 
few weeks, nur beyond the earliest regu- 
lar day appointed for such a service, 
lest he should lose something of the good 
of the transaction itself, and lest he 
should fail in setting the best sort of an 
example to the other members of the 
church. A great deal is thus suggested 
—in regard to doing every good thing 
promptly, and in regard to a possible 
loss in the very postponement of a duty 
beyond its fittest season. The baptism 
of children is sometimes lightly and 
strangely delayed, and the best results of 
the consecration involved are never 
reached. Some of the blessings, conse- 
quent upor the dedication of children to 
Christ, may have to be waited for 
through unproductive months or years; 
but there are other blessings that attend 
4mmediately upon it, and follow close 
after it, which all {parents and guardians 
should make haste to gather. The 
young as truly as the old are bought 
with a price, and they should be quickly 
given into the real Owner’s care. 


A new experience was ours the other 
day. We entered an omnibus to ride a 
mile or two. (It was after the passing 
coolness had begun.) And there, in the 


farther end, close under the driver’s seat, 
was a dirairtutive stove in full effulgence, 
giving a genial warmth to a part of the 
vehicle, at least. In the great steam- 
cars we expect artificial heating arrange- 
ments. 
and omnibus, where delicate people so 
often meet draughts and take cold? 
Nothing hinders but carelessness, thought- 
lessness, or parsimony. Will not that 


street-cars and omnibuses are heated 
with tiny little stoves whenever there is a 
touch of frost in the air, or a raw early 
morning comes, or a chill fog at night? 
How many times have we shivered for a 
half-hour, when the five cents paid by a 
single person would have met all the 
cost of a good fire for that trip! 
hope the omnibus man; in the beautiful 
suburb of H., who gave us such a pleas- 
ant surprise, will have an abundant re- 
ward for his enterprise. We do nct 
forget that there are other kinds of 
warmth than that of stoves that may wel- 
come one who enters an omnibus. Let 


those who know what it is practice upon , 


the generating of it, and see if gthey do 
not receive their reward. 


Joseph Cook, who, in spite of some 
faults, is a royal lecturer, has begun a 
new course of lectures at Tremont Tem- 
ple, in Boston. These lectures will be 
concerning the public schools, their de- 
ficiencies, and their difficulties; particu- 
larly in view of the hostile attitude as- 
sumed toward them of late by the sect 
of the Romanists, become somewhat 
numerous and demonstrative in these 
days in Eastern Massachusetts. Mr. 
Cook’s lectures are not now published 
in the general newspapers, but only in 
the monthly magazine, edited by Mr. 
Cook, called Our Day. It may be that 
the Roman Catholics of this city, as well 
as others, would like to hear what Mr. 
Cook has to say upon thistheme. Then 


why not invite him to lecture in this city 
and State 


Archduke Rudolph, heir-apparent to 


the throne of Austria, was found dead in 
his bed about three weeks ago, shot 
through the head. It is officially an- 
nounced that he committed suicide, 
though rumors attribute his death to 
other motives. The Archduke was con- 
sidered an unusually able mar, He was 
handsome; he was amiable; he was learn- 
ed; he had many accomplishments and 
many humane virtues, and he was as 
promising an heir-apparent as there was 
anywhere in the wide world; and his 
death was a shock to the empire, and a 
surprise to mankind. We cannot ac- 
count for the event. We cannot quite 
accept the theory of suicide. The mo- 
tives precedent do not seem to us suff- 
cient, and the locality of the wound does 
not favor it. It seems to us that he had 


everything to live for, nothing immediate 


to die for, and nothing on earth to fear. 
But the man’s private and domestic life 
was infelicitous and scandalous. It is 
to those courses of conduct that marred 
and stained his private life that we must 
look for the causes that brought about 
the disaster; to the envies, jealousies and 
hatreds that grow out of such an immoral 


for a number of years. Some day it 
will, probably, be learned that he was 
murdered through jealousy or revenge. 
We can only sigh over the sad falling 
out of a life from the high places of the 
world into a costly sepulcher, over which 
clouds and darkness gather impenetrable. 


— 


It was said of old, “If we take away 
the ecstasy of love from life, there 1s 
nothing left but to die.” Of course, this 
was said originally of the love that bright- 
ens this life merely. But the saying will 
apply spiritually also. Take away from 
the saintly souls, that give so much worth 
to this passing scene, the ecstasy of their 
love for the Altogether Lovely, and there 
would be nothing left but vapidity and 
want. At best, existence would be barely 
tolerable, and escape from it little to be 
deplored. What we need for the suffi- 
cient thrill of our being is a perfect and 
intrinsic Excellence, to which our whole 
nature clings, that can never be less to 


us than now, and may become infinitely 
more, 


Tbe Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation will hold their eleventh anniver- 
sary on Sunday evening, February 24th, 
at the First Congregational church, cor- 
ner Post and Mason, at 7:30 Pp. M. Dr. 
Barrows will give the address. This isa 

most worthy and charitable work. Hith- 
erto we have not, perhaps, done all we 
could in this direction. Let us, asa 


‘Church, arouse ourselves, and, if possi- 
ble to command either time or means, 
let us have a part in this grand work, 
Friends of the Association will always be 
welcome at their headquarters, 98 | Sut- 


ter street. 


Why not, also, in the street-car 


We 


private career as he had been -pursuing | 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Last Friday the wagon roadway of the 
O.R. & N. Company’s railroad. bridge 
across the Willamette river was opened 
for travel. This is the second bridge 
across the river. The view of the har- 


bor and the hills back of the city, from } 


the roadway, is very fine, and will abun- 
dantly repay any one for going to and 
fro over it. 
bridge is an event which has been looked 


| | .| forward to. with anxious expectation for 
line win favor and patronage whose- 


a good while, and it will be of great ben: 
efit to that portion of the cities of Port- 
land, East Portland and Albina, lying 
adjacent thereto. The Congregational 
Church in Holladay’s Addition, East 


| Portland, will most likely receive a new 


impulse of growth in the near future on 
account of the completion of this work, 


because, in the immediate vicinity of the 
church, there is a large area of valuable | 


property, hitherto very sparsely popu- 
lated, which will now be made accessi- 
ble, and will most likely be put on the 
market for sale in a very short time. 
Mr. Rominger’s ministry in this church 
is known to be efficient, and his congre- 
gations are increasing in attendance and 
membership. 

The corner-stone of the new Grace 
M..E. church, corner of Tenth and Tay- 
‘lor streets, was laid with appropriate 
ceremonies last Thursday afternoon, 
Bishop H. W. Warren of Denver, Col., 
presiding. The exercises were of unusual 
interest. The presence of Bishop War- 
ren was very appropriate, for by his au- 
thority was the church organized about 
six years ago. He delivered the dedica- 
tory address and prayer. © 

Major Hilton addressed large audi- 
ences in Portland a number of times 
the past week with marked acceptance. 
He is an earnest man, and has done a 
good work here in stirring people up. 

The Executive Committee of the Ore- 
gon Home Missionary Society held a 
meeting last week, and a strong appeal 
was formulated and sent to all our 
churches, urging them to increase their 
contributions to the utmost, in view of 
the pressing needs of the A. H. M.S. 
Treasury. This is an important matter, 
and needs to be promptly acted upon. 
Many of the home missionaries are suf- 
fering for want of their quarterage, and 
while they are waiting for their dues their 
credit is being undermined, and the 
cause of Christ thereby impeded. 

A temperance school was started last 
week under direction of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

On Wednesday next a social will be 
given in the lecture room of the First 
church, for the reception, particularly, of 
the new members who recently united 
with the church, thus giving an oppor- 
tunity for mutual acquaintance—a mat- 
ter that is of great importance to all, and 
one so often overlooked. 

Our pastor gave us an instructive and 
helpful discourse to day from Romans xiv: 
17, “For the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” He 
gave a brief review of the condition of 
things in the Roman Church when this 
was written. While we have no interest 
in the affairs then in existence, they were 
the occasion of the utterance by the apos- 
tle Paul of truths that have helped mill- 
ions of souls over difficulties ever since. 
This chapter is like a string of pearls, it 
is so full of immortally valuable helps to 
the Christian life; but the most precious 
pearl of the whole is the verse quoted. 
Here we learn what the kingdom of God 
is, and what it is not. ‘The kingdom of 
God is another name for our religion, 
and it places us under God’s command, 
where all will go well within time and 
eternity if we steadfastly obey his words. 
It is not concerned with the temporal af- 
fairs of this world, except so far as may 
be necessary in preparing ourselves for 
spiritual upbuilding and readiness for the 
life to come. 

Mr. Noel A. Jacks has gone to take 
up his abode with the Tacoma Y. M. C. 
A. for a few weeks—the necessities of 
the work there demanding his presence. 

Feb. 17, 1889. HIsME, 


EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


The Y. M. C. Association lot at Spo- 
kane Falls has now been paid for, and 


a substantial building 1n the near future. 
With added facilities, the efficiency of 
the Association—now doing grand work 
—-will be greatly augmented. The pres- 
ent rooms are patronized daily by a 
large number of young men, and the 
meetings, both on Sunday and Thursday 
evenings, are well attended, and hopeful 
conversions frequently occur. The W. 
C. T. U. also have a spacious room, 
open day and night, with a good selec- 
tion of papers :and magazines on the 
tables. They are now agitating the ques- 
tion of providing a “home for women 
and children.” This is a movement in 
the right direction, for such an institu- 
tion is greatly needed here, and it is 
hoped that the matter will be pushed 
vigorously. ‘There is great danger in a 
new city like this for young girls to be 
unduly exposed to the world’s tempta- 
tions, on account of the lack of suitable 
and safe accommodations for moderate 
prices. 

On the first Sunday of February the 
First M. E. church of this city was dedi- 
cated. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. Forbes, D.D., of St. Paul. The 
‘edifice, which makes a fine appearance, 
and is convenient, cost $15,000. 

On Sunday, February 3d, Rev. T. W. 
Walters, General Missionary, and Rev. 
F, V. Hoyt organized a church of thir- 
teen members at Tekoa. It is the first 
church in a new and growing town, on 


[the O. R. & N. branch going toward , 


| Coeur d’Alene. 


The completion of this} 


his wants were attended to. 


the prospects are quite encouraging for 


Two lots have been se- 
cured, and a church edifice must be 
built in the near future. The church is 
to be supplied for the present by Rev. 
F. T. Hoyt of Farmington. 3 

February 8th a church of eleven mem- 
bers was organized by General. Mission- 
ary Walters and Sunday-school Superin. 
tendent G. R. Andrus, assisted. by John 
A. Williams, a local preacher attending 
Spokane College, at. Trent, ten miles east 
of Spokane Falls, on ‘the N. P;. R. 
This church is in a growing community, 
where the people are eager for religious 


be supplied by Mr. J..A. Williams. | 
We were pleased to.have a call from 

‘Rev. C. H. Cheadle, recently of East 

Tacoma, on his way to Pullinan. We 


give Brother Cheadle a most cordial wel- 


come to our midst, and_ we believe that 
he will. find the Pullman, Union Flat 
and Genesee people appreciative and 


ready to support him in every good work. | 


The family of Rev. D. E. Davies have 
arrived at Sprague, and the church and 
people have given them a most hearty 
welcome. They are an acquisition to 
the church and Sunday-school. 

The proceeds of a recent sociable 
amounted to over $70, and the work 
prospers in every direction. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society connected with 
the Spokane Falls church has had some 
very pleasant and successful sociables 
recently. In connection with the prayer- 
meeting on Wednesday evenings, this 
church has a singing rehearsal—a choir 
of thirty voices having been organized. 
Oa Sunday evening, February roth, 
this choir had its first praise-service. The 
church was crowded and the singing 
good. The pastor delivered a short ad- 
dress on ‘“‘The Courage of David.” The 
question of changing the locality is being 
agitated by this church. If no change 
is made in location, the edifice must be 
enlarged especially to accommodate the 
Sunday-school, 

Revs. Walters and Wirt and Deacon 
G. R. Andrus are holding a series of 


meetings at Deep Creek Falls with good . 


results. A church will, probably, be or- 
ganized in the near future. This place 
is the center of a good agricultural region 
sixteen miles from Cheney, on the 
Central Washington Railroad, leading to 
the Big Bend. Rev. D. Wirt had large 
audiences at Cheney on February roth, 
and five united with the church. 


Spokane Falls. J. E. 


A CHRISTIAN ACT. 


city and attend a funeral. I went at the 
time appointed, and met in the under- 
taker’s office a quiet, pleasant gentle- 
man, who has long lived on this coast, 
and for many years has been connected 


{with one of the leading banks in this 


city. He told me that the man whose 
body lay in the adjoining parlor waiting 


to know in past years as a beggar on the 
street. He used to come round and 
stand on the warm corner where the 
bank is located. He said that beggars 
would come in the bank, and he did 
not know how long one weuld wait until 
But. they 
staid so as to be in the way of the cus- 
tomers, sometimes; so it was their habit 
to say to some whom they were willing 
to help, ‘If you will come once a month 
I will help you, but if you come oftener 
and are in the way, you must stay away 
and I will do nothing for you.” The 
beggar assents to this arrangement, and 
gets his stipend regularly. If he hap- 
pens to come a day or so ahead of time, 
they sometimes tell him, jokingly, that 
they shall have to discount the bill which 
is presented for payment before it is 
due. And this man who was dead was 
one of these old pensioners. He had 
finally gone from the street to the Alms- 
house, where he died. This gentleman 
had become so much interested in the 
poor man, that he had been occasionally 
to the Almshouse to see him, and now 
that he is dead he wished to give him de- 
cent Christian burial, The dead man 
was a German by birth, and one of our 
old Mexican soldiers. He had a small 
pension, which this gentleman had help- 
ed to secure for him. 


Thus, this gentleman told me in 
the undertaker’s office of this old sol- 
dier, who was dead at the age 
of 67 years. He had no. other 
friend, anc so we two went into the par- 
lor and stood by the coffin, and I read 
appropriate Scripture passages, and of- 
fered a prayer; and then this gentleman 
went alone in his carriage in company 
with the body in the dead wagon to the 
cemetery, and saw it safely deposited in 
the grave. I went back to my office 
saying tomyself. This city is better than 
it seems. There is more Christianity in 
these banks and among these business 
men than I thought. That gentleman is 
hot a member of any church, but cer- 
tainly he is doing the Lord’s_ work. 
Think of him visiting the pauper in the 
Almshouse! What joy those visits 
must have given the the poor man! 
‘Somebody cared for me; a gentleman 
comes to see me.” And now this friend 
in need goes alone to see that the poor 
old body has a decent burial. This is 
practical Christianity. God bless such a 
man! There is more Christian sym- 
‘pathy and Christian work in this city 
than we give it credit for. : 
be trumpeted here. It is recorded «and 
remembered above. K. 


Dr. Howard: Crosby is authority for 
the statement that one of the captains of 
police i in New York city made $70,000 
in one year by his in 


privileges. They have been and are to. 


One afternoon last week I was asked to 
come to an undertaker’s parlor in this 


for burial was one whom he had come 


may not 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Among the pleasant things occurring 
on the recent communion Sabbath at 
Plymouth church, Seattle, was the recep. 
tion of twenty-nine new members, four- 
teen of whom’ came into fellowship on 
confession of their faith in Jesus. There 
are, possibly, as many more to come very 
soon, in about the same proportion as to 
letter and confession. 

The ladies of our Taylor church, Rev. 
William E. Dawson pastor, have recently 


| provided the means and have purchased 


a carpet, which, with the new suite of 
pulpit : furniture, very greatly improves 
the appearance of their audience room. 

About two weeks ago a call, signed by 
Superintendents Beard and Greene, and 
Pastors ‘Bates, Dawson, Hartwell and 
Cheadle of Seattle and Tacoma, inviting 
the pastors and about one hundred rep- 
resentative laymen, with their wives, to 
meet at the Tacoma Hotel, at Tacoma, 
for the purpose of a social conference 
and the organization of a Congregational 
Club, if found practicable, was respond- 
ed to by about forty, who were present 
on the 13th inst. ‘They were nearly 
equally divided between Tacoma and 
other places. A supper was provided 
by Manager Tyler in every way up to 
the high reputation -possessed by that 
finest of hostelries on the North Pacific 
Coast. At the conclusion of the repast, 
at which Rev. M. S. Hartwell ,of the 
First Congregational church of Tacoma 
presided, several toasts were offered and 
responded to as follows: “Our Territory,” 
by Rev. A. P. Powelson of Ellensburg; 
“Our Citieg,”’ by Everett Smith, Esq, 
of Seattle; ‘‘The Past,” Rev. Samuel 
Greene of Seattle; ‘‘The Future,” by 
Hon. A. N. Fitch, Tacoma, Then, re- 
tiring from the table to the parlors, a pa- 
per, ‘Shall Congregationalists Have a 
College on Puget Sound?” was read by 
Rev. H. L. Bates of Seattle. This em- 
phasized, in a concise, practical way not 
/only the general need of higher educa- 
tion, but a local need, which we as Con- 
gregationalists should seek to supply at 
the earliest possible day by the location 
of such an institution within or very near 
to one of these coming-to-be great cities. 
Great interest was shown by the discus 
sion following. On motion it was then 
voted that we resolve ourselves into a 
Congregational Club. Rev. S: Greene, 
‘ion. A. N. Fitch and Rev. R. A. Beard 
were then appointed a committee to pre- 


-| pare a constitution and by-laws for the 


government of the Club, and arrange for 
the gathering and entertainment of the 
next meeting, to be held in Seattle in the 
near future. A committee of seven was 
also appointed to report on the question 


occasion was one greatly enjoyed by all, 
and long to be remembered. Ss. G 
Seattle, Feb. 15th. 


FLOWERS IN THE HOME. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


There is a sweet and gracious influence 
attending the nurture of floral bloom in 
the scenes and fellowships of home life. 
It attracts attention to the beautiful of 
natural production, and inspires an ap- 
preciation and love of such beauty. 


vulgar taste promoting'the development 
of this type of character, but the exercise 
of a refining spirit, author of its own 
likeness in its subject. It teaches ob- 
servers to submit their sensibilities to the 
charm of a vision whose loveliness can- 
not be surpassed, and the sweetness of a 
fragrance elsewhere unequalled. 

Whatever coarseness there might be 
in the ordinary routine of the home life, 
it is disallowed and banished by the 
purifying and refining presence of this 
winning and gentle ministry. 

It is a beauty that can be shared with 
every visitor, enriching him with its love- 
liness without impoverishing the treasures 
of the investment. : 

It extends a welcome of more than 
simple courtery to each arrival, and per- 
mits him freely to partake of a hospitality 
profusely and refreshingly served upon 
his relishing spirit. It compliments the 
guest with the assumption that his taste 
is sufficiently chastened and refined to 
accept such an overture with joy and 
gladness. 

Much of our labor in the prosecution 
of our daily tasks is of itself trying and 
discouraging, while the culture of floral 
bloom is of itself a fascinating occupa- 


| tion, and its own prompting reward. I 


love, as I enter the house of friend, or 
neighbor, or stranger,-to interpret and 
appreciate there the devotion to that 
which is fairest and sweetest of natural 
growth, and to express my sympathy with 
such a passion for the beautiful. 

Let us make our home a garden of at- 
traction to all who enter it, in the bright- 
ness of bloom and the sweetness of odor 
and fragrance which compose its borders 
and its. atmosphere, and ibe ready to 
crown our visitors, as they come and go, 
with a coronal » doubly asserting its attrac- 
tion and its preciousness. 


A boiler in the Park Central Hotel, 
Hartford, Conn., exploded early last 
Monday morning. Immediately the 
building, which was cf five stories, caught 
fire, and the result was terrible. The 
last report states that seventeen persons 
were killed, and many more badly injur- 
ed. It is charged that two men were in. 
charge of the boiler, but that they left: it 
uncared for, with the result above stated. 


The liquor traffic, you think, will never 
cease to be a scourge ; but certainly it 
may cease to be a legalized scourge. — 
Joseph Cook. 


San Francisco thirteen W. 


Unions. 


of a college at the next meeting. The | 


There is no challenge of a coarse and. 


Religteus Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


At the last Monday Club Rev. H. E. 
Jewett presented the subject “Statistics 
of the General Association of California.” 
He is our Statistical Secretary, and, 
therefore, full of the subject. He gave 
us many interesting facts. He complained 
of the lack of promptness in rendering 
church reports, and the want of care in 
making them out. The distussion which 
followed was a profitable one. The rec- 
ords of many of our churches are badly 
kept. It was a wise thing on the part of 
THE Paciric some ‘years ago to ask for 
and print the histories of various churches 
before those knowing the facts shall have 
passed away. Without this verbal testi- 
mony it would be hard to make out the 
record of many a church. There should 
be a great improvement in keeping our 
church records, and making prompt, full 
and correct reports when called for. As 
a result of this discussion in the Club, 
the hope was expressed that this unusual 
topic would be put on the docket of the 
next General Association. 

The subject at the Club next week 
will be “Religious Work in France and 
Great Britain,” to be opened by Mr. E. 
C. Gilbert. 

From the reports of last week’s work 
at the Club we give the following: 

Rev. W. N. Meserve preached at Ply- 
mouth church Sunday morning. Pastor 
Scudder, though indisposed, officiated at 
night. 

Rev. H. H. Wikoff was at Green-street 
church. 


Rev. G. M. Spencer preached at Beth- 
any church. 

Rev. C. F. Clapp was at the Third 
church all day; he assists pastcr Cruzan 
this week in special meetings; two asked 
for prayer in the evening and one other 
seemed to decide for Christ. 


Rev. F. J. Culver was away in South- 


ern California last week; he was back to 


his mission on Devisadero street by the 
Sabbath, but, needing help, he was as- 
sisted in the afternoon, Sabbath-school 
and evening service by Rev. W. N. 
Meserve. ‘There were fifty-eight persons 
present at night. 


Rev. A. L. Rankin preached at Ocean 
View on the “ Exhaustless Wealth of 
Christ.” 

Rev. Bickford of Lorin exchanged 
with Rev. Dr. Bothwell of West Oakland 
in the morning. Preaching at home in 
the evening, he was gladdened by one 
deciding to become a Christian. 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan was at East Oak- 
land in the morning; he speaks highly of 


| the beautiful new chapel there, and the 
| good work done by Pastor Clapp. 


Rev. Dr. McLean preached an earnest 
sermon Sabbath morning from the invi- 
tation in the last chapter in Revelation, 
‘The Spirit and the bride say, Come,”’ 
etc. Evangelist John Currie held an 
evangelistic service in the evening. 


Another country church, the church of 
the Highlands, San Bernardino county 
(Rev. J. D. Foster, pastor), has been re- 
joicing in a revival. Some twenty or 
twenty-five conversions are reported. 
Dr, J. H. Harwood has also been labor- 
ing there. 


In Santa Ana, recently, a_notori- 
ous infidel, in one of the meetings open- 
ly confessed Christ and renounced infi- 
delity. He said that he was one of six 
who, years ago in San Francisco, pledged 
themselves to each other that they would 
never embrace Christianity. When he 
was converted, he wrote to each of his 
old cronies. Three of them replied by 
saying that they also had become Christ- 
ians. The others wrote, calling him a 


| ‘fool,” but they called the wrong fellow 


by that hard name, for ‘The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God.” The 
wise man loves and worships God. 


Mr. C. S. Mason, for the past year 
State Secretary of the Y. M.-C. A,, re- 
signed his position to engage in Christ- 
ian work, as an evangelist. He is high- 
ly recommended for this work by Secre- 
tary McCoy and others. He may be 
addressed at 232 Sutter street, care 
H. J. McCoy, who will make engage- 
ments for him. 


Professor J. A. Benton spent last Sun- 
day at Haywards. He preached at the 
Congregational church in the morning. 
During the service he baptized the 
infant son of the pastor of the church, 
the Rev. W. W. Madge. 


The pastor of the Congregational 
church at Haywards finished last Sunday 
evening a course of illustrated sermons 
on the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” The seser- 
mons have been rewarded by an increas- 
ed attendance, and a gratifying measure 
of attention. 


Rev. Pearse Pinch of Newton, Kan., 
was reported in our paper.of January 
23d as being a visitor at the last Mon- 
day Club preceding that date. How the 
mistake was made we are at a loss to 
know. He was not there, and never 
has been in California, though he would 
doubtless be a very welcome visitor here. 


The Third Congregational church in 
Los Angeles is taking a new lease of life 


under the able ministry of Rev. George 


A. Rawson and the efficient help of his 
talented wife.. The attendance at the 
services is increasingly large. Last Sun- 
day evening Mrs, Rawson gave the sec- 
ond of a series of Bible studies to a good 
congregation. _ She is a clear, easy, forci- 
ble speaker, and, if the occasions when 


she presents these expoundings of Holy 


Writ were advertised, she would undoubt- 
edly have crowded houses. H. 
February 11, 1889. 
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Jesus Christ. 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 20,°1889.| 


Tre Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Rev. C. N. Flanders has accepted the 
call of the Martinez church, and enters 
upon his work at once. 


The people in Santa Cruz 
their pastor on the eve of his birthday, 
wished him many returns of the same, 
and left behind a purse of $203. 


Rio Visia, February 18th.-—Meetings 
still continue; the attendance keeps 
up, but I think the interest has somewhat 
abated. Probably, those who have not 
come out on the Lord’s side have de- 
cided to wait until a “convenient sea- 
son.” There have been between thirty 
and thirty-five conversions. Twelve 


united with the M. E. church yesterday, 


and eighteen are propounded for mem- 
bership with us March 3d. G.M. D. 


Rev. George W. Savory of Inglewood, 
Los Angeles county, has about com- 
pleted his residence, and it is much used 
for the prayer-meetings and social enter- 
tainments of the church. Though only 
30x32 ( with four bay windows addi- 
tional), it affords ample accommodations, 
as sliding doors open the larger part of 
the house into one large room, being so 
constructed with this use in view. Pub- 
lic worship is still held in cramped quar- 
ters, as the school-house, containing a 
large assembly hall, was lately burned 
just before completion. 


SAN J ACINTO. 


Sunday, February roth, we dedicated 
the new church at San Jacinto. It has 
been built wholly in the dull, hard 
times. Speculation and sales had entire- 
ly ceased when the work was undertaken, 
and every dollar given had been at a 
sacrifice to the giver. And yet we rais- 
ed the last dollar yesterday, and dedicat- 
ed the church free of debt. The work 
has in no particular been slighted be- 
cause of the hard times. The plan of 
the building is perfect, and very attrac- 
tive, both externally and internally. It 
is of brick, Gothic in style, with the 
prettiest Gothic windows, the upper part 
being of stained glass. The spire is 
appropriate and in good taste, the seats 
are the new opera chairs, making a per- 
fect gem of a church from: beginning to 
end. The whole expense has been about 
$2,500, besides the lots, $400 more. 
Rev. S. W. Delzell is the pastor, and has 
been the leader in all this hard but suc- 
cessful work. Large congregations filled 
the house at both morning and evening 
services, and many arose at both services 
to indicate their dedication of them- 
selves, also, to God. There was great 
joy when it was found that the church 
debt had been provided for. 

J. H. Harwoop. 


The church at San Jacinto has been 
enjoying a revival. Rev. Dr. Harwood 
has made two visits to this church recent- 
ly, and each visit has proved a blessing 
to the church and community. The 
preaching was with the power of the 
Spirit. While it cannot be said that 
there is a general religious awakening in 
the community, it is true that the thought 
of the people generally has been turned 
to the cross, and the Holy Spirit has 
been doing his work far around in the 
surrounding country. Some have “yield- 
ed themselves servants” of our Lord 
A gracious work is begun 
among the young people of the Sunday- 
school, and some of the little children 
have declared that they will always here- 
after number the Saviour among their 
friends and will “stand up” for him. 
Dr. Harwood preached the dedication 
sermon of the new church here, Febru- 
ary roth, from the text, ‘Who then is 
willing to consecrate his service this day 
unto the Lord?” (J Chron. xxix: 5). 
The little temple was consecrated to the 


Lord free of debt. 


W. 
SALEM, OR. 


DELZELL, Pastor. 


But one more week of labor remains 
to be completed by the Legislature now 
in session. The term has been one of 
unusual quietness and  amicability. 
United States Senator elected with less 
trouble than ever before. 

John Lee, Superintendent of the Indi- 
dian Training-school, not having per- 
formed his duties satisfactorily, has been 
removed, and W. H. H. Beadle appoint- 
ed in his place. 

Real estate is on the move and rising 
: value throughout the Willamette val- 
cy. 

Salem has large improvements in 
prospect for the coming summer. Street- 
car lines are being extended, and the jin- 
gle of their bells adds new life and inter- 
est to business and travel. 

Messrs. Studd and Burke are holding 
evangelistic meetings in the Presbyteri- 
an church with good attendance. 

The ladies of the Congregational 
church are making elaborate preparations 
for an entertainment and sociable to be 
given at the church parlors February 
1gth. 

Rev. J. W. Harris has been preaching 
for some months past at Arlington, in 
Eastern Oregon. 

We hope to see the beautiful pro- 
gramme prepared by Rev. Curtis for the 
dedication of The Dalles church appear 
in the columns of THE PaciFic. 

A little flurry of snow filled the air on 
the 14th, the first we have seen this win- 
ter. The air is crisp this morning, but 
not enough so to stop the singing of the 
birds. 

Feb. 15, 18809. 


The Catholic World states that more 
than a million colored children in the 
Southern States never enter a school- 
room, for the simple reason that there 
are no schools within their reach. The 
Southern Bishops of the Catholic Chu:ch 
propose to build twenty-five new schools 
this year. 


SERVICES 


QUESTION Di DRAWER. 


[Last service held by D. L. Moody in San 
Francisco, | at the First Congregational 
chuich, Friday morning, February 8, 1889, 
commenced last week and completed here.] 


Q.— How can we best care- ad the 
young converts? 

A.—I think I have answered that. It 
is by keeping them to. work, giving them 
something to do. We want Christians 
who can set othersto work. If I can set 
ten men at work, there is ten times the 


work being done, and ten times more 


than I can do. It is not the minister 
that does all the work that is most suc- 
cessful, but it is the man who gets all his 
members to work. Some of them have 
a gift of visiting the poor ; others to vis- 
it the sick ; others are ‘good to deal with 
skeptics,» And so you want to have 
some work for all the members of the 
church. I don’t believe'God ever call- 
ed a man into his service but he had 
something for him to do; and he who 
goes to work is a joyful man. I verily 
believe that men and women who doubt 
their salvation would be entirely free 
from doubt if they would go actively to 
work, To keep in the spirit of the gos- 
pel we want to keep working all the 
time. - Christ has told us to spread the 
glad tidings ; that is what we haveto do. 
We want to keep up revival work all the 
time. It is the privilege of the children 
of God to be revived 365 days of the 
year. Ifthe Spirit of God dies out, I 
want to go into the grave. It is one of 
the saddest things in life to see a man 
Or woman who thinks he has out- 
lived his usefulness. 

Q.— May not the birth of the Spirit in 
the soul be so gradual, and be the result 
of great sorrow and discipline, so that it 
would be impossible for such an one to 
say when, or where, or how the great 
change took place ? 

A.— Certainly. No doubt about that. 
Some of the best people I have ever met 
say they can’t tell the day, or hour, or 
the place when they were born of God. 
I wouldn’t go across the street to find 
out when a man was born into the 
kingdom of God. The best way to 
judge is by the fruits of the Spirit. When 
you eat good fruit you know it came 
from a good tree—no question about 
that. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” (At this point a baby in the 
congregation began to’ cry, and, attract- 
ing the attention of Mr. Moody, he 
said) : | 

Let the child cry. There is a ques- 
tion here about what we shall do to get 
non-church-goers to go to church. En- 
courage the mothers to come and bring 
the babies. I like to have them come. 
If mothers take care of their own chil- 
dren and have no nurse, where there is 
a family of six or seven children, there 
is about twenty or twenty-five years they 
can’t go to church unless they take the 
babies along. If there is any person un- 
der heaven that needs the consolation of 
religion, and needs sympathy, it is the 
mother of seven children, to train them 
for God and for eternity. It is a great 
mistake to drive the babies out of our 
churches because they make a little 
noise. What would home be without 
the sound of the little baby ? You don’t 
object to hear them cry if they ain’t in 
pain ; there are two kinds of cry, and 
one is only a kind of make-believe cry. 
I like to see that baby up there. We 
want to encourage the morhers to bring 
them. God bless the babies! A min- 
ister came to me One day where I was 
holding meetings, and he said, ‘Mr. 


Moody, when that child cried up in the] 


gallery last night I thought you would 
break down. I think I better tell the 
mothers not to bring young children.” 

I said, “I will relieve you of that 
trouble. I want the mothers to bring 
the babies, and if any fidgety old bache- 
lor don’t like it he can go out; he can 
tramp around and go to any church, but 
a woman who has walked half a mile and 
carried a baby should be welcome and 
have all the benefit of the service.” 

When I am talking to a mother I am 
talking to about five behind her. Let 
me get the mothers, and I will soon have 
San Francisco, for they train and influ- 
ence the children. | 

One of the most touching things in re- 
gard to these meetings happened in Liv- 
erpool. There the poor people can’t af- 
ford to ride in the cars as you can here. 
A nickel means a great deal tothem. A 
woman came into the meeting carrying 
her baby, and, I judge, she may have 
carried it for a mile ; she looked entirely 
worn out. There she sat, and the child 
began to cry, and it was fretful, and 
about a thousand people just stared at 
her, as much as to say, ‘‘What did you 
bring that baby here for?” There is 
just as much in a look as though you 
had said so many words; you can look 
a woman out of church any time. 
[Laughter.] The mother just looked as 
if she wished the floor would open and 
let her down out of sight. There were 
8,000 people present. She tried to quiet 
the child, but was unable to do so, and 
I saw her gathering her things up, and 
she rose to go. I said, “Madam, you 
sit down, and let that baby cry just as 
loud and long as it wants to; I can 
speak louder than any baby can cry.” 
I pity these ministers that have got such 
piping voices that a baby’s voice drowns 
them out. I said a few words about 
the baby, and the baby seemed to un- 
derstand it, for it quieted down at once, 
and when I got through preaching it was 
sound asleep ; we never heard a sound 
from it, but it was probably my voice ' 
that woke this baby up here.to-day. 

At the close of that service I held an 


| after-meeting, and I said, “All of you 
‘ane want to become’ Christians rise.’ 
| ‘The first One to rise out of that congre- 


| gation of 8,o0o0 people was that mother, 
{and with her arms around her child the 


hot tears fell down upon its dress, and as 


there were not many dry eyes. They 
had been watching that woman ; their 


choir was singing the baby woke® up and 
began to cry again. 
in that audience. 

fellow, six feet tall, stepped up to the 
mother, and said, ‘‘Let me take the baby | 
while you go into the inquiry-room.” 

‘He acted as if he had never had a baby 
in his arms before, but she let him take 
it, and, before the 8,000 people, he 
walked up and down with that child, and 
it went off to sleep. The mother found 


py and encouraged. 
I tell you it is a good thing just to 
keep a room open down stairs for the 


noisy let them just slip down there and 
get them to sleep, and then come back 
again. Or you can do something better 
than that. Let some member of the 
church say to half a dozen ladies, You 
bring your babies to me and I will take 
care of them while you go and occupy 
my pew at the First Congregational 
church. This is a good way to encourage 
people to gotochurch. Don’t you think 
the church should be interested in the 
mothers? When a mother feels the re- 
‘sponsibility of motherhood she is going 
to bring up her children in the fear of 
the Lord. What we want is to carry the 


homes. You will get the churches filled 
if you will encourage the mothers to 
come and bring their children with them. 

In Newcastle on Tyne I said I was 
going to hold a service for mothers, 
and I didn’t want a mother to come un- 
less she brought a baby with her—that 
should be a ticket of admission. I 
never saw sO many babies together; I 
think some borrowed babies so as to get 
in. I tell you it was a grand audience 
to speak to. ‘There were three thousand 
mothers together, and that means three 
thousand homes, and all the children to 
train for God and for eternity. I don’t 
think there is any better audience. 

Q.—Is it sinful to go to balls and 
parties, and dance waltzes? 

A.—I don’t know anything about 
waltzes. I think I will have to let Dr. 
Gibson answer that question. 

Q.—How can we make our prayer- 
meetings profitable and interesting ? 

A.—Well, that is a large question. 
There are a great many things that will 
make a prayer-meeting very dull and very. 
prosy and very sleepy ; it is easy enough 
to kill a meeting. It takes hard work to 
make a prayer-meeting lively and _inter- 
esting. I will tell you just how not to 
make a prayer-meeting interesting. 

Let a man come in and walk up the 
aisle without speaking to any one, and 
sit down behind a desk or organ where 
you can’t see him. By and by he gets 
up in aformal manner and says, ‘We will 
sing ‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me.’ ” 
There are about twelve hymns that are 
used in many of our prayer-meetings, 
and if you ask why they sing these all 
the time, they say it is because the peo- 
ple all know them. 
a grand old hymn, but when it is sung 
over and over again it seems to lose its 
power and effect. After singing this 
hymn call upon Deacon Smith to pray. 
Deacon Smith has made the same prayer 
for twenty-five years, and the young peo- 
ple know that prayer word for word. 
The minister then should read a long 
chapter in the Bible, and then tell you 
he has been so busy that he has come 
unprepared —you will find that out be- 
fore he has got along very far. He talks 
and talks and says nothing, and when he 
gets through calls upon Deacon Brown 
to pray. Deacon Brown makes a long 
prayer that is familiar to every one pres- 
ent. The minister says, “Let no time 
be lost ; it is very precious.” There is a 
long pause ; the young people have a 
look upon their faces, as much as to say, 
‘I shali be glad when it’s over.” They 
loo: up at the clock, and it is within 
fifteen minutes of closing the meeting. 
The meeting has been thrown open, but 
no one takes part because they are not 
in the spirit. Then some one else is 
called upon to pray, and four or five 
men have done all the praying and 
speaking of the evening ; and then peo- 
ple wonder why the young people are 
not interested in the prayer-meeting, 
why they are so fond of the world, and 
why they don’t like the social meeting of 
the church. 

I think the best way is to go into a 
meeting in a social manner ; to the first 
ore you meet bid them good evening, 
and ask them how they are, and their 
folks. Let the minister speak to every 
one as he goes along the aisle ; and in- 
stead of sitting down behind an organ, 
get right out in front and sit among the 
people. ‘What shall we sing to-night ?” 
Get them to talking ; sing two or three 
hymns and let the people propose them. 
Then instead of having any portion of 
Scripture read, say, ‘Suppose we quote 
promises ; let any one just give a prom- 
ise.”” Then one quotes a promise, and 
then another, and it breaks up the 
monotony, and they all get to talking 
before they know it. “Can any one give 
thanks to-night Let us have a thanks- 
giving meeting.” Get different ones to 
speak, but let them be short. When you 
close the meeting you will find thiden all 
shaking hands and telling what a grand 


time they have had, and they will go and 

tell others, and it wont be long before 

you will have your room full. | 
Never have any more seats in the’ 


she stood before those 8,000 people | pe 


hearts had gone out toward her. When the | 


There was a hero 
A great big manly | 


rest and peace, and she went home hap- 


mothers, and. if the children get too 


gospel of the Son of God into these 


‘Rock of Ages” is | 


room than are filled. If only fifty peo- | 
ple come have only. fifty seats. You 
don’t want one person sitting here, and 
another over there, and another. back 
there. Let them be together. A minis- 
ter once said to me, “I never can get my 
ople near me Wednesday night; they 
all sit back by the door. ‘Now, what 
can I doP” 
said, 
down and sit there with them. 
couldn’t get people away from the door, 
I would have a pulpit on rollers, and I 


were.” 4, 

The minister. wants to get near the 
people, and he wants to make them feel 
that he is one among them. - 


“Mr. Moody, I am teally. afraid I am 
losing ground spiritually.” 
__I said, “‘How is that ?” 
ident of a college. 
“The fact is, Mr. Moody, I hate our 
weekly prayer-meeting; I just © detest 
them. I go because it is customary for 
the college to give attention to the pray- 
er-meeting every Wednesday night.” 

I said, ‘That is very how is 

“Well,” he. says, ‘there is one man 
that always prays fifteen minutes. I took 
out my watch-one time to see just how 
long it was, and it was seventeen min- 
utes and a half; and I got angry.” 

I said, “It ig a sin. You are growing 
in grace. I ang glad you can’t stand it. 
Break it up.” 


He was Pres- 


do? If we tell the brother he takes up 
too much time, he will get angry.” 

I would rather have one man get an- 
gry than to have him kill the church. 
You never hear a man pray fifteen min- 
utes at my meetings. 
know what I would do? I would pull 
his coat. I tell youa great many men 
just kill prayer-meetings with their pray- 
ers. Some say they get so carried away 
they can’t help themselves, or they forget 
themselves. Then I would have some 
one next to them to look after them and 
make them remember. 

Another thing, I would not have per- 
sons take part in the prayer-meeting who 
do not live a correct life. I would tell 
such that they had got to straighten out 
their record. 

I know a minister who: came to Chi- 
cago and took charge of a Presbyterian 
church. There were fifty or sixty that 


meeting, and four or five took part. He 
bers who did not attend the prayer-meet- 


ing, and say, “I notice you don’t come 
around to the prayer-meeting. I wish 


the week. I work pretty hard, and it is 


late when I get through, and it is rather 


difficult for me to get out.” 

‘‘But you are a member of the church & 

‘“‘Certainly.” 

“You surely can come one night in 
the week to church. I shall be greatly 
disappointed if you do not.” 

Now, that man would be on hand the 
next Wednesday night, and it was not 
long before he had a Wednesday night 
prayer meeting of eight hundred, and the 
average was that number. wben he went 
to New York. He went into the old 
Dutch Reformed church there, and he 
has about the largest prayer-meeting in 
New York. This is Dr. Kittredge. In 
Chicago he built up a large church, and 
his acquisitions came from that Wednes- 
day night prayer-meeting. You might 
invite the members to go to a hundred 
places on Wednesday night, and they 
would refuse them all to go to that Wed- 


‘nesday evening prayer-meeting. In 


those meetings no person ever thought of 
taking up more than three minutes at a 
time. He got young men interested ; 
got them to take part. He had a mother 
pray for her son, and another mother 
would pet up and ask prayers for her 
boy. And that was going on fifty two 
Wednesday nights in the year. The 
weather had nothing to do with that 
prayer-meeting ; nothing interfered with 
it. The result was the church wasn’t 
large enough, and they had to build a 
larger one. 

We can have interesting prayer-meet- 
ings, and the church can be built up, if 
our heart is in the work, and we go at it 
right. 
around to the Wednesday evening meet- 
ing. Ask him if he don’t think it had 
better be given up. He will say, ‘‘Cer- 
tainly not.” Then tell him it will have 
to be abandoned if he don’t come; that 
you can’t run it alone. You will begin 
to wake that man up. Sometimes it Is 
a good thing to send one sleepy man af- 
ter another, and then you wake two up 
together. 

Q.—Mr. Moody, I would like very 
much to be anointed for service. If I 
only had the power to work for God— 
just the power to pray and labor with 
other people! How may I get that 
power? The fact is, I am so filléd with 
my own thoughts and selfishness that I 
can’t get the power. I have been attend- 
ing these meetings for weeks, and trying 
to get the world out of my heart. 

A.—Now, my dear friends, don’t you 
know you can no more empty yourself 
than you can fill yourself? If this room 
is dark, the only way to get rid of it is 
to let the light in. My idea is this—to 
make this prayer: “O God, fill me with 
thy Spirit!” He says, “Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst ‘after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled.” There is 
a promise, “J will pour water upon. 


upon the dry ground.” 
A few years ago a colony of English 
People went to Africa and they were 


going to settle in a certain place; but 


“It's your own fault. . Go | 
If 1 


would roll it up to wherever the poppies 


A man said to me.some time ago, 


But people say, ‘‘What are we - going to’ 


attended the Wednesday evening prayer- 


to go around and see those. mem- 


you would come next Wednesday night.” 
‘‘Well, really, I am very busy during. 


If he did, do you | it 


Go and ask that member to come | 


him that is thirsty; I will pour floods 


the natives told them there was no rain 
‘there, so they’ went on to another place ; 
the natives said rain fell there in certain 
months of the year. Then they went to 
another place and asked the natives how 
it was there, and’ they said they had 
plenty of rain, for the clouds were pierced. 
They got under the pierced clouds. 


will pour floods 
I will pour water 


clouds'all the time. 
upon the dry ground. 


upon him that is thirsty. Blessed are they 


that hungerand thirst after righteousness.” 
It is a Command! that every child of God 
should be filled with the Spirit. Here’ is 
this tumbler ‘(taking up a tumbler from 
the pulpit); I am going to pour water in 
it. %Itis now full of air; now I don’t 
try to get the air out; I commence to 
pour water like this, and there it is 
running over} and the water has tak- 
en the place that was occupied by 
the air. Every child of God can be 
filled with the Spirit. You just touch 
that tumbler and the water runs over: 
Christ was so filled with grace and truth 
that when they touched him they were 
healed. 
more medicine in his garments than in 


|all the apothecary shops of Palestine. 


Some Christians are so full of the spirit 
that no one can come in contact with 
them without being blessed. 

I don’t know as I ever shall have the 
privilege of speaking to another audience 
in San Francisco. Don’t be satisfied 
until you are filled with the Spirit ; the 


| Holy Ghost will crowd out the world ; 


it will fleat away into the dim past and 
you will get something ten thousand times 


blessing that can come toa child of God 
after he is converted is this anointing 
for service, God filling us with his spir- 
; then the world will be dead to us, and 
we will be dead to the world ; it won’t 
have that hold upon us, and we will be 
constantly resting in God. 

Mr. Moody then turned to Mr. Gib- 
son; pastor of the United Presbyterian 
church, and said, “Dr. Gibson, you are 
the only pastor I see on the platform who 
was here eight years ago ; I believe some 
of the converts at that time joined your 
Church ; do they hold out ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mr. Gibson, “If I 
have erred in any direction it is perhaps 
on the side of conservatism in regard to 
matters of this kind. Yet at this time I 
have this to say: I was born in spirit in 
a revival of religion, but I have been in- 
clined to be careful about excitement in 
revivals, and desired to know that every- 
thing was all right. . 

“Eight years ago I was associated with 
our brother in this work, and I have 
this to say, that perhaps the very best 
strength in our Church, came in during 
that tine ; it exerted such an influence 
and power upon the Church that we 
have felt it ever since. When this work 
commenced we were prepared to go into 


it, it seems to me, with more unanimity. 


and strength than ever before. I felt this 
at first, and I feel it to-day most sensibly ; 
I can’t tell you how I feel it. With these 
young converts left upon our hand the 
responsibility is very great. Where there 
has been any failure in this work ig this 
city, it has been where these young con- 
verts have not been followed up—where 
they have been lost sight of and’ drifted 
away. And here is the greatest difficulty. 
These are children and they. need the 
help of the older Christians, and we have 
to take them by the hand and encourage 
them. I feel that our work is just be- 
ginning ; that the work to be done is 
greater than that already accomplished, 
and I feel the responsiblity. I thank 
God that our brother came here eight 
years ago, and that he has been with us 
again, and I feel a greater and deep- 
er intensity in the work than ever before.” 
Mr. Moody then said: “I was at tea 
with Dr. McLean in Oakland, and I was 
speaking to him about the work eight 
years ago, and he told me he took into 
his church 250 converts, and he said, 
‘We have had no better members in 
our church than those 250 members.’ 
‘Now, dear friends there will be peo- 
ple outside talking against this work and 
against revivals; but you do what you 
can to strengthen these young converts 
and help them and cheer them ; get 
them into some church; gather them 


about you at ‘home and help and instruct 


them.” 


Ww. Cc. T. U. 


The gospel-meeting for young women 
at Union Square Hall was well attended 
on Sabbath afternoon. The singing, led 
by Mrs. S. L. Anderson, assisted by the 
choir of Simpson Memorial church, was 
excellent. Miss M. L. Berry, Superin- | 
tendent of Evangelistic Work for San | 
Francisco County W. C. T. U., address- 
ed the meeting in an impressive manner. 
These meetings are designed especially 
to aid women and girls, who are bur- 
dened with care, sorrow, and perhaps 
sin. Will not the Christian women of 
San Francisco, young and old, come 
and help us in this much-needed work 
of reform? There has been much work 
for young men in our city. We need to 
do a like work for young women and 
These meetings are under the auspices 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of San Francisco county, and 


will be held every Sabbath afternoon, at | 


3 P.M., in the hall at the left of the main 
hall of Union Square. 

Mrs. L. M. CARVER, 
President W. C. T. U; of San Fran- 
cisco. County: 


Omaha revenue legalized | 


prostitution during 1888. was $18,508, 


of which $10,330 went to" the “school 


fund. 


So we want to keep under the pierced 


It has been said that there was 


better. I believe the grandest and greatest . 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H: Warren, D. D. 


MOVING ONWARD. © 


Another church was added to the 
number embraced in the bounds of our 
General Association last Sunday. The 
Council, called by letters missive, mét in 
Los Guilicos, February 17th. A quorum 
‘being present, the Superintendent was 
chosen Moderator, and Rev. J. K. Har- 
rison, pastor of the Santa Rosa church, 
acted as Scribe.;»The proceedings of 
those calling the Council were read, the 
confession of faith, covenant and con- 
stitution, taken from the Hand Book, 
were examined and approved. The 
Council next listened to a full and in- 
teresting statement by Rev. H. Drahms, 
concerning the need as well as the pros- 
pect of maintaining church work 
in Los Guilicos. The names of ten 
persons were presented for membership 
in the new church. These were from 
the Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, Presby- 
terian and Congregational churches. 
Four united by profession and the rest 
by letter. After the sermon by the 
Moderator, Rev. J. K. Harrison gave 
the fellowship of the churches in a man- 
ner that made that part of the exercises 
one of leading interest and effect. The 
right hand was given to each member 
with appropriate counsel and good words 
of cheer, encouragement and welcome. 

The delegate, Mr. B. F. Campbell, 
from the Sonoma church, followed with 
an address admirably suited to the occa- 
sion, and, coming from a layman, added 
weight as well as interest to the proceed- 
ings. The Moderator then called on 
one of the leading citizens in an infor- 
mal way to express the sentiment at large 
in regard to the value and importance of 
the Christian church in that or any com- 
munity. 

Mr. N. W. Griswold replied promptly 
by saying that the proprietors of the new 
town arid colony of Los Guilicos, at the 
very beginning, emphatically put them- 
selves on record on this very point by 
informing certain parties who offered to 
build a saloon that it was the wish and 
intention of the company that the church 
should be built before the saloon; and 
not only that, but the company would 
give liberally toward a church in land 
and money, and on the other hand there 
would be an anti-saloon clause put into 
every deed for a town lot. Although it was 
in meeting house, the audience could 
not repress a very positive approval and 
appreciation of Mr. Griswold’s earnest 
words and opinions. | 

We are informed that there was no 


ment of all concerned to adopt the Con- 
gregational platform, as best suited to 
meet the wants of the people. Thus 
this ‘excellent way,” as it becomes 
known, can but commend itself to the 
fullest endorsement and acceptance of 
right-minded, intelligent Christian men 
and women. 

The organization was completed by 
the election of a full corps of officers— 
two Deacons, one Deaconess, Clerk, 
Treasurer and three Trustees. | 

It was a matter of interest to us that 
knew her that the Deaconess when a 
child was a Sabbath-School scholar in 
Green Street Church, of this city. 


COMPLETELY FURNISHED. 
PARLOR, BED-ROOM 


Dining-Room. 


To show persons about to furnish a 
home how cosily, prettily and cheaply it 
can be done, we have fitted up three 
rooms, which cannot be duplicated else- 
where for quality and price, 


ALL $390. 


PARLOR? 


I arge Parlor Cabinet, with 6 French Plate 
Mirrors. 

Parlor Bookcase, with Desk Attachment. 

Pretty Divan, Upholstered in best Silk Plush 

Reception Chairs, Upholstered in best 
Silk Plush. 

Large Arm Rocker, Upholstered in best 
Silk Plush. 

Two Oomfortable Arm Chairs, in Tapestry. 

Reception Chairs, in Ts pes 

Round Pedestal, Mahogany | nish. 

Exquisite Parlor Table. 


BED-ROOM: 


Mahogany-finished Bed. 

Large Bureau, with Beveled Mirror. 

Toilet Washstand, with Beveled Mirror. 
Ohiffvnier, Five Drawers, Brass Trimmings. 
Bed-room Table. 

Two Pretty Ohairs and F ocker. 


DINING-ROOM: 


Pedestal Extension Table, Antique Oak. 
Sideboard, Beveled Mirror, Antique Oak. 
Buff st, Beveled Mirror, Antique Oak. 
Two Large Arm Chairs, Antique Oak. 
Your Dining Antique Oak. 


| 


CALIFORNIA 


FURNITURE 


Starring Building, 


417 ‘te 123 Geary St, San Prancisce. 


division of sentiment, but a hearty agree- | 
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Children’s Cerner. 


NEVER BEGIN. 


In going down hill on a slippery track, 
The going is easy, the task getting back; 
But you'll not have a tumble, a slip, nora 


stop, 
Nor toit trom below, if you stay at the top. 
So from drinking, and smoking, and every 


sin, 
You are safe and secure if you never begin; 


_ Then, never begin! never begin! 


You cannot be a drunkard unless you begin. 


DON’T STAY LATE. 


“Why did you stay so late, children?” 
asked an anxious mother, as her boy and 
girl, the one sixteen and the other four- 
teen, came in after eleven o'clock at 
night from a neighbor’s house. 

‘“‘] couldn’t see the clock from where 
I sat,” said Kate; “I didn’t know how 
late it was, and we were playing games. 
Charley could see the clock,and he knew, 
but I didn’t.” 

“It wasn’t my place to start,” said 
Charley; ‘it was yours. I was ready to 
come away any minute you gave the 
word.” 

‘“‘Well,” said Kate, resignedly, “I shall 
have to sit up long enough to finish my 
algebra examples, anyhow, and then get 
up early to learn my history.” 

It-was after midnight when she sought 
her bed, and Charley was kept up even 
later over his Latin lesson. At the neigh- 
bor’s house the next morning the question 
was asked, “Did you enjoy your call last 
evening, Alice ?” 

‘Why, yes, mother, only they stayed 
so late I was really sleepy the last of it, 
and I saw you yawning behind your fan, 
cousin May.” 

*“Ob,” said May, laughing, “I didn’t 
mind much, though they did keep me up 
an hour or so later than I like. They 
are bright young people, and are very 
good at all those familiar games. They 
suffered from the usual trouble of not 
knowing when to go. I’ve been through 


it myself. It makes my cheeks tingle 


now to remember how, when I was a 
school-girl, I went to carry some flowers 
to our new minister’s wife, and stayed 


two long hours because I didn’t know 


how to break off the call. When she 
asked me to come out to tea with them, 
I was enabled to say, ‘No, thank you, 
mamma will be expecting me,’ and so I 
got away.” | 

‘Well, now,” said Alice’s brother of 
twenty, ‘I sympathize with Kate and 
Charley. We played ‘authors’ the last 
part of the evening, and that never takes 
much less than an hour for one game, as 
we play it. It was almost ten when we 
finished the first game, and then Alice 
said, ‘Now, let’s have another!’ So what 
could they do?” 

“I said it to be polite and hospitable,” 
urged Alice. “If I had not, it would 
have seemed like hinting that it was 
time for them to go,and, besides, I wasn’t 
sleepy then.” 

“You would have said it again at a 
quarter of eleven, dear, with the same 
kind motives, if I kadn’t come to the 
rescue,” said May, smiling. 

“Did you? Oh, I remember now! 
Was that why you said you were tired of 
‘authors,’ and wished we would play 
something else fora change? You set 
us to playing ‘characters,’ and when it 
was Kate’s turn to go out of the room, 
she looked at the clock, and exclaimed 
that she didn’t know it was so late, and 
they must go straight home.” 


“It does really require tact sometimes 
to get away gracefully,” remarked cousin 
May. “I remember when my sister and 
I began to receive social calls, our most 
bashful callers were the ones who stayed 
latest; sometimes, I think, because they 
were not skillful in taking leave. One 
of our friends, a lovely girl, used to be 
much embarrassed when her callers re- 
mained late, for her father, a nervous, 
irritable man, always gave her a sound 
scolding afterward if her callers had not 
gone by eleven o’clock. And once he 
said this dreadful thing when a young 
man, who was calling for the first time, 
stayed late—hbe came into the parlor at 
eleven, wound the clock, turned off all 
the gas except one burner, and said, 
bluntly, ‘This is our hour for closing 
the house!’ Poor Nellie! she never got 
over that, and we girls were all so sorry 
for her.” | 

“But what would you do,” asked 
Harry, with a rather conscious look, “‘if 
you were making a call and a girl hid 
your hat when you were going to take 

“That,” said May, indignantly, ‘‘is a 
downright rudeness. I would not blame 
you if you did not enter the house again 
for a year. A girl is ill-bréd sometimes 
from sheer heedlessness. When she is a 
year older she may know better. But 
you need not be afraid, Harry, of losing 
the good opinion of any of your friends 
by leaving at.a reasonable. hour. You 
will, at least, not be thought a bore; and 
if a caller enter after you do, never out- 
stay him. That’s a little point of eti- 
quette worth remembering. | 

“One thing more I’m going to tell 
you, Harry, if you'll excuse your cousin 
who has seen five years more in the world 
than you have. Besides not staying too 
late, don’t begin your call too early. The 
other evening, when you and Alice were 
going to see some friends after tea, I 
heard you calling to her, ‘Come, Alice, 
hurry up, or they’ll have gone out some- 
where before we get there ! 

“No, just think a minute. If they 
wished to make a call themselves, or to 
go to a lecture, or an evening meeting, 
wouldn’t it be rather unfortunate for you 
to get there in time to hinder them, 


change their plans, and deprive them of. 


shentthine which might possibly be a 


greater pleasure than even your call ?” 
“T’ see!” said Harry, “and, upon my 


} word, cousin May, I wonder I didn’t 


think of it myself ! Tell me more things!” 

“You don’t need them,” said May, 
brightly. ‘It isn’t often you give any 
one a chance to find fault with you, 
Harry. Come, let us go out and play 
tennis. I want to learn your way of 
serving a ball before I go home.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


— 


THE QUEEN AND THE SICK CHILD. 


Three or four years ago Her Majesty 
the Queen came to open a new wing of 
the London Hospital. For some days 
previously nothing else was talked about 
in the papers and on the streets but Her 
Majesty’s intended visit. There was a 
little orphan child lying in one of the 
wards of the hospital, and she, too, had 
heard that the Queen was coming. She 
said to the nurse, “Do you think the 
Queen will come and see me?” 

“J am afraid not, darling,” said the 
nurse ; “she will have so many people to 
see, and so much to do.” | 

“But I should so much like to see 
her,” ,pleaded the little patient; “I 
should be so much better if I saw her’’ ; 
and day after day the poor child was ex- 
pressing her anxiety to see Her Majesty. 

When the Queen came the governor 
told Her Majesty, and the Queen, with 
her large, kindly heart and motherly in- 
stincts, said, ‘‘I should like to see that 
dear child ; would you just take me to 
the ward ? ” and Queen Victoria was con- 
ducted to the bedside of the orphan girl. 

The little thing thought it was one of 
the women come in the crowd to see the 
opening of the hospital, and said, ‘Do 
you think tte Queen will come and see 
me? I should like to see the Queen.” 

‘Tam the Queen,” said her visitor, 
‘* heard you were anxious to see me, I 
hope you will be so much better now” ; 
and she stroked down her fevered, wast- 
ed, pale brow, gave some money to the 
nurse to get some nice things for the 
child, and went her way. 

The child said, ‘I am ever so much 
better now that I have seen the Queen.” 

A greater than the Queen is always 
near to praying souls, even the King of 
kings, and we would all be much better 
if by faith we realized His presence.— 
The Presbyterian. 


THE REASON WHY. 


The other day I saw a poor little boy 
looking into a baker’s store window. 
There were cakes and pies and bread all 
spread’out, and he looked very hungry. 
A kind lady came near and asked him 
if he was hungry. “Oh! so hungry, 
ma’am,” he said. She gave him some 
pennies, and he went in the store and 
bought some rolls. He did not eat them 
all himself, but ran down the street to 
where a little bare-footed girl was stand- 
ing and gave half of the rolls to her. 
They ate as if they were starved. 

The lady asked him, ‘Why are you so 
hungry——and ragged ?” 

_ “Father drinks,” said the boy, and 
then the lady knew all about it. She 
knew that liquor drinking costs money, 
and makes people poor. If a man 
should love milk and buy it for drink it 


would not make him poor; oh, no, be- 


cause he would only drink when he 
needed it. Eating beef-steak will not 
make a man poor, because he wants it 
when he is hungry. The milk and meat 
would do him good and make him 
strong. But bad liquor does not do this. 
It makes a man keep wanting it, and 
his money goes for that instead of good 
food for him and his family. It makes 
him sick and lazy, and he cannot work. 
That is why so many children are ragged 
and hungry. | 


> 


A BOSTON SANTA CLAUS. 


Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, the sturdy 
advocate of woman suffrage, and one of 
the senior editors of the Woman’s Jour- 
mal, received a charming compliment 
the other day. His compact figure, his 
smiling face surrounded by snow-white 
beard and whiskers, his large head 
crowned with hair as white, are very well 
known indeed to Boston people. Sitting 
at his desk in the pleasant parlors of 
the Woman’s Journal, which look out 
on Boston Common, Mr. Blackwell re- 
ceived a call from Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, who was accompanied by her 
little daughter. The small woman of 
five years gazed admiringly at Mr. 
Blackwell, poised her head critically to 
survey him from all points, walked 
round and round him and finally ex- 
claimed in enthusiastic tones, ‘‘Well, this 
is the first time I ever saw Santa Claus in 
the daytime before !”” When Mr. Black- 
well put on his hat and coat and walked 
out her disappointment was great because 
he did not disappear up the chimney.— 
Wide Awake. 


— 


NAPOLEON’S ORDER.—“The horse,” 
said Napoleon I, ‘‘is the link between 
the animal and God.” In the wars of 
Napoleon, an officer named Lamont was 
several times saved in battle by his horse, 
and, out of gratitude took more care of 
the animal than of himself. In 1809 
Lamont was killed in an engagement on 
the Danube. But the horse would not 
quit the body, and, with teeth and hoofs, 
kept off every one who wished to remove 
it. The matter was reported to Napo- 
leon, who gave orders to leave the horse 
alone, and watch him. 


the statement of the sentinel, the horse |. 
remained With the corpse all night, and 
in the morning, having snuffled it from 
head to foot, uttered a pitiful cry, gal- 
loped off to the river, plunged in, and 
was drowned. 


According to 


GREAT I AND LITTLE YOU. 


‘“‘ Flow do you like that little neighbor 
of yours?” asked Herbert Greene’s big 
brother Wallace, who had seen the two 
little boys playing together in the yard. 

you mean Georgie Worthman,”’ 
said Herbie. ‘“*Why,I don’t know. I 
like him and I don’t like him.” 

Wallace laughed. ‘‘ Then you quar- 
rel a little sometimes,” said he. ‘Is 
that it?” 

‘No, we don’t quarrel,” said Herbie. 
I don’t let him know when I am mad 
with him.” 

‘‘ What does he do to make you mad 
with him?” asked Wallace. 

“Oh, he says things,” said Herbie. — 

Such as what ?” 

‘¢ Well, he looks at my marbles, and 
says, ‘Is that all you’ve got? I have 
five times as many as that — splendid 


ones, too. They’d knock those all to 


smash.’ ” 

** Ah, I see!” said Wallace. 

a clear case of ‘great I and little you. 
What do yo mean by that?” said 
Herbert. 

* Well, if you don’t find out by Satur- 
day night, I’ll tell you,” said Wallace. 
This was on Monday. 

On Wednesday afternoon Herbie was 
out at play, and presently, George Worth- 
man came out. Wallace was in his 
room, reading with the windows open, 
and could hear all that was said. — 

Georgie brought his kite with him, 
and asked Herbie if hé*would go to the 
common with him, to fly his kite. 

«Oh, yes! if mother is willing,” saic 
Herbie. “But where did you get that 
kite p—made it yourself didn’t you? I’ve 
got one ever so much bigger than that, 
with yards and yards of tail, and, when 
we let it out, it goes out of sight, quick, 
now, 1 tell you!” 

‘This isn’t the best I can make,” 
said Georgie; ‘but if I had a bigger 
one I couldn’t pitch it, or hold it after it 
was up.” 

** Pooh, I could hold one that pulled 


‘Tt is 


like ten horses!” said Herbie, and he 


ran in to ask his mother if he could go 
with Georgie to the common. 

His mother was willing if Wallace 
wou'd go, too; and so, after a little good- 
natured bothering, Wallace took his hat, 
and Herbie got his kite and twine, and 
the three boys set off for the common. 

Georgie’s kite was pitched first, and 
went up in fine style. Then Herbie’s 
went off, and soon passed it, for it had 
a longer string; and both were far up 
in the sky. 

‘‘There now !’ said Herbie, ‘‘ didn’t 
I tell you my kite would beat yours all 
to nothing? I bet there isn’t another 


‘kite in town that will beginto be a 


match for it !” | 

‘* How is this? How is this?” said 
Wallace. ‘*Seems to me ‘great I and 
little you ’ are around here pretty thick.” 

** What do you mean by that?” said 
both the little boys. 

‘‘ Why, when a fellow says that he has 
got the best marbles, and the best kite, 
and the swiftest sled, and the handsom- 
est velocipede, and the most knowing 
dog, anywhere in town, we say his talk 
is all ‘great I and little you.’” 

Herbie looked at Georgie, and both 
blushed a little. The boys had great 
fun with their kites ; and when they got 
home, and Wallace and Herbie went up 
stairs to put away the kite, Herbie said, 
‘Well, my kite did beat Georgie’s, just 
as I told him it would.” 

‘‘ That is true,” said Wallace, ‘* but 
you said the other day that you liked 
Geogie, and didn’t like him, because he 
was always telling how much bigger and 
better his things were than yours; and 
now, to-day, you are making yourself 
disagreeable to him by bragging about 
your kite. Now, if you want the boys 
to like you, my lad, you must give up 


talking ‘great I and little you,’ for it is | 


not sensible nor kind.” 

So Herbie found out what Wallace 
meant, and he said to himself, ** I don’t 
mean to let the fellows hear me talking 
great I and little you any more.— Our 
Dumb. Animals. 


A SONG IN THE DARK. 


A suburban family has a canary which 
has been a cherished inmate of the 
household for fifteen years. The bird 
has been completely paralyzed as to one 
leg and one wing, and holds his poor 
withered leg close up to his body; but 
he would hop about cheerfully enough 
on the other leg were it not for the fact 
that he has become totally blind with 
age. Not a ray of light can he see, and 
he has to summon the family when he 
wants to mount his perch, and he does 
not hesitate to summon them on such 


occasions by a call they have no difficul- 


ty in understanding. But this decrepit 
old canary has one trait which com- 
mends him more than ever to the af- 
fections of the family. Whenever the 
sun comes out and the bright light 
strikes his cage, he bursts forth into a 
song as joyous and musical as any that 
a canary ever sung. Some gleam of the 
brightness penetrates the film over his 
old eyes, and he pours out his torrent of 
vocal rejoicing as if he could see far out 
over the fields illuminated by the sun- 
light. His cheerfulness, amid tremen- 
dous discouragement, has been an exam- 
ple of bavertl that has carried more 
than one human being through seasons 
of trouble and despondency.— Baptist 
Weekly. | 


There is a vain self-confidence which 
rushes unabashed into every scene, and 
feels equal to undertake whatever is pre- 
sented. This, however, is very different 
from self-possession, which comes from a 
true estimate of our powers, He who. 


possesses himself in this latter sense. will 
be as careful to abstain from what he is 
unable to perform as to execute whatever 
rightly falls to his lot He will be mod- 
est and unassuming as he is energetic 
and unflinching, for he will know his 
limitations as well as he does his powers. 
The best practical way of securing this 
self-possession, where we feel its lack, is 
in continual practice. There are certain 
things which every one should be _ pre- 
pared to do, certain scenes that every one 
should be prepared to enter, certain 
crises that every one should be prepared 
to meet. These none of us must shrink 
from when they come, but do our best 
every time, resolutely calling to our aid 
all the reason and good sense that we 
can command. Each time we force 
ourselves to this course, the task grows 
easier, and at length we arrive at that 
condition of calm assurance with regard 
to our performance of them which alone 
gives self-possession, 


‘KEEP SHORT ACCOUNTS WITH 
GoD.’ 


If there is the smallest sin upon the 
conscience there can be no true peace. 
Every sin has its shadow, and the least 
shadow is sufficient to come between the 
soul and God. The Father’s smile is 
not the privilege, merely, but the right 
of each child in the Divine household, 
and nothing but the consciousness of 
sin—sin unpardoned—can interfere with 
this priviledge. How important, then, 
is it that the conscience should be kept 
free from the shadows which arise from 
sin unconfessed, and therefore unforgiv- 
en! 

We are not inclined in these days to 
regard confession in its true light. We 
look upon it as a stern and unwelcome 
duty, and seldom, if at all, consider it 
the privilege which it really is. The 
result is, we shrink from availing our- 
selves of it, and allow sins to accumu- 
late on our conscience till their shadows 
grow into a thick cloud, completely hid- 
ing the Father’s face. That this should 
be so, arises, we think, partly from the 
fact that we are apt to attach too large a 
meaning to the word itself. Confession 
means, simply, to admit, to acknowledge, 
to disclose; nothing more; whereas many 
seem to regard it as also implying deep 
sorrow for sin and self-abasement before 
God—in other words, a certain condi- | 
tion of soul which must be arrived at, 
and for which they require a certain 
amount of time. =e 

The consequence is that, instead of 
taking each sin at once, as soon as they 
are aware of it, and transferring it from 
themselves to the great Sin-bearer, they 
wait with its heavy load upon them, for 
a more convenient season, afraid and 
unable, meanwhile, to look up into their | 
Father’s face without His pardon and 
without His smile. 
~ Ochild of such a Father, resolve to 
keep “short accounts” with Him! Let 
the moment when His Spirit within you 
tells you of a faint sin be the moment for 
saying, “I will arise, and go to my 
Father, and say unto him, I have sin- 
ned.” That very sin has already been 
judged by Him, when laid by him upon 
Christ; but He wants you to judge it 
and lay it upon Christ yourself. And 
the very moment you do this, ‘as far as 
the east is from the west,” so far doth 
He remove that transgression trom you, 
and pronounce you clean. 

Yes, “keep short accounts with God.” 
“Let your garments be always white;’ 
‘for then shalt thou lift up thy face with- 
out spot,” and shalt “have confidence, 
and not be ashamed before Him.”— 
Parish Visitor. 


STANLEY’S LABORS ON THE CONGO. 


A railroad had been planned to carry 
freight around the cataracts. Soon, 
trading stations will be scattered along 
the five thousand miles of navigable 
waters of the greatriver. Stanley found 
a vast country that had no owner. The 
river drains a region containing more 
than a million square miles, much of 
which is well peopled. The Congo 
Free State, founded by Stanley’s friend, 
Leopold II, King of the Belgians, lies 
chiefly south of the great bend of the 
river, and contains an area of one mill- | 
ion five hundred and eighty ‘thousand |, 
Square miles ; its population is more than 
forty-two millions. The articles collect- |. 
ed from the African trade are ivory, |. 


hides, monkey-skins, and divers other 
things. These are bought with goods, 
such as colored beads, brass and copper 
wire, cottun cloth, cutlery, guns, ammu- 
nition, and a great variety of articles 
known as “notions” or “trade goods.” 
The basis of all buying and selling in 
the Congo Free State is free trade; all 
nations that participated in the Congo 
Conference have right to trade and bar- 
ter and establish posts within the boun- 
daries of that territory, vast and rich, 
made accessible through the labors of 


A Just CriticisM.—A gentleman re- 
cently returned from a drive through the 
country towns of New York asserts that 
he has not very much objection to a cot. 
tage that is consistently Queen Anne all 
through, but he evinces a strong antipa- 
thy to those houses—and their name is 
legion—“ that are Queen Anne in front 
and Mary Anne at the back.”—Harper’s P 
Monthly. | 


—When Englishmen visit New York they 


so enchanted with their hosts, that it is 
not too much to say that they are often |, 
dined and wined out of all conscious- 


ness of national existence.— Forum. 


palm-oil, gum-copal, rubber, beeswax, |. 
cabinet-wood, hippopotamus teeth and |. 


Stanley.— St. Nicholas for February. | 4 


are so hospitably received and become | 
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anything about their doing ‘either lest we HYDERABAD AND GOLCONDA. | 
Tw OF threé the new babe | = —=| Hyderabad has thirteen gate. We| JEE Tro 


HOW TO MEET DEATH. 


4N ANSWER TO THE INQUIRY, ‘‘WHERE SHALL I 
MEET DEATH?” 


Where to meet death is a trivial thought, 

Unworthy to be avoided or sought; 

But how to meet death is the question true 

That concerneth me and concerneth you. 

What matters, whether on sea or land; 

Surrounded by friends, or stranger hands; 

Though the storm should rage, and the 
fierce winds blow, 

Or the passing moonbeams wander slow? 


When the soul is summoned to take its 
flight 

From the earth that hath blessed or cursed 
its sight 

Its thought will not be of what it leaves; 

Whether hurricane wild or zephyr breeze 

Shall float o’er the clay which it leaves be- 
hind 

But the fate that awaits the immortal mind. 


It ic not ‘familiar faces” around, 

Nor the melody of a well-known sound; 

It is not a brilliant sunset hue 

That then can give peace to mé or you; 

But a conscience clear toward God and men 
Is the ‘‘sunset” beam that will lighten then 
The nnknown world to which we go, 

And death will not be to us a ‘‘foe.” 


How to meet death? why with a life 

Free from pride and sin and strife; 

With pure hands and garments clear, 

With trust in God and a heart sincere; 

Then death shall be met as we meet a friend: 
As the entrance to life, not its end. 


Tulce death by the hand; he leads you where 
The solutions to those great mysteries are, 
Which wrap in doubts the earth-trammelled 
soul, 
And instead of a part we shall know the 
whole; 
To know, to know, is the boon death brings— 
A goodly gift from the King of kings; 
Then welcome the messenger that he sends 
As the best as well as the last of friends. 
E. V. 8. 


RUWS RUINOUS REIGN. 


Hack! hack! hack! The dull, un- 
certain strokes of an unskilled workman’s 
axe reverberated through the white birch 
grove, through the fiercely whirling snow 
of a winter’s day. Strange, unwonted 
sight, in a land of boasted civilization ! 
A woman swings the axe! A woman 
clad in a scant calico dress, ragged 
shoes, stockings without bottoms, was es- 
saying with queer little unskilled strokes, 
to fell the trees near the miserable 
wreck of a house. She worked as awk- 
wardly as Only a woman brought up to 
indoor work and laboring under the 
double infliction of pain and weakness 
can, sometimes stopping to press one 
hand to her side, and at others to wipe 
her freezing tears from her blurring sight. 
When a tree fell she hacked till it was 
fitted for stove wood. Hack! hack! 
hack! till her children shouted again 
and again, ‘Come, mother, come; 
you’ve chopped enough ; baby’s starving 
and we're freezing.” 

Despite their frenzied cries, despite 


the cold, despite the mortal anguish on- 


ly a mother may know, she worked on 
till the sun went down on the short, 
dreary, freezing winter day. Then lay- 
ing down the axe, she loaded her frail 
arms with all they could hold of the lead- 
like, frozen sticks, and slowly entered 
the house, well knowing she would not 
be able to leave it on the morrow. Here 
were her babes, her very life, one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten—each and every one dear to her no- 
ble heart as are your tender ones, favor- 
ed mother, crouched over the dying fire 
in the black, cooling stove, bare-footed, 
half-naked, with hunger-pinched faces, 
and blue, claw-like hands ; some were 
crying vociferously, while some only 
moaned in low, plaintive tones of cold 
and hunger. 

For two weeks these eleven had sub- 
sisted on the milk of one cow and tur- 
nips. The cow had come so short of 
food as to be fed from their straw beds. 
After giving the starving children the 
milk and feeding the dumb giver the last 
armful of straw in their beds, she built a 
‘fire and sat down to warm her frozen 
feet. First, she took off one thin petti- 
coat and pinned it about the shoulders 
of the oldest child, and, putting off her 
shoes and ragged stockings for its feet, 
sent it off to the wood pile to bring in 
the wood she had chopped. 

The fire burned up bright and warm, 
and the famished children cuddled down 
beside the stove under their scant bed- 
covers, and forgot their woes in sleep. 
Not so the tired, starving mother. She 
‘ook a turnip and sat up to scrape it as 
she warmed her frozen feet. Ere the 
morning dawned another babe was add- 
ed to the ten starving beside her. 


Think of this true picture, mothers, 
you who have passed the fiery ordeal of 
motherhood amid the luxuries of warmth, 
food, clothes, comforts, husband, friends 
and physicians—think of this frail, starv- 
ing, frozen woman alone with the rayless 
midnight and her mortal anguish! Have 
you forgotten with what grateful avidity 
you seized a cup of hot tea held by the 
hand of ministering friends? Contrast 
that moment of grateful refreshment with 
the empty, craving stomach of this long- 
famished creature, comforted only by the 
cold, scraped turnip, she would have, 
perhaps, given worlds for a taste of “had 
itthen not been frozen. Can you not 
drop a tear over this poor neighbor ? 
My own flow like summer rain as I 
Write, 

You will ask where this ‘‘brute of a 
husband,” the father of eleven children, 
Was at such a time. Hush! indignant 
Matron! Name not one of the “lords of 


Creation” in such a tone! . 
I'll whisper it in your ear; be careful 
your busy tongue reveal not the secret. 
© was Only down to Passadumkeag on 
a little bit of a spree, lasting a couple 
(Of weeks or so! They can drink or let 
it alone, you know; so we must not say 


| Tifice so many human lives 


came to the poor woman a neighbor 
‘learned and reported her condition. A 
noble Scot came ‘gallantly to her relief 
with food, clothes and firewood. The 


| ager, starving children, crowding about 


the hungerqueller, could nct be fed 
carefully enough to save them from the 
reaction consequent upon repletion after 
famine. Tears flowed so thickly over 
the cheeks, of sonsy Scotch build, that 
one poor, naked starveling got just a cake 
too much, and though the’ physician was 
called, its little life went out a sacrifice 
to the god Bacchus, to whom the na- 
tions of earth deem it necessary to sac- 
yearly.— 
Portland (Me.) Herald. | 


DISFRANCHISEMENT FOR CRIME. 


The complete disfranchisement of 
men who have been guilty of the lesser 
offenses would not be just or expedient. 
Such men ought to have space for refor- 
mation. The first term of their disfran- 
chisement might well be brief. Convic- 
tion for drunkenness or disorderly con- 
duct might exclude from the polls for 
One year. More serious misdemeanors 
might entail a longer disfranchisement. 
And it would be well to give large dis- 
cretion to the authorities who grant par- 
dons, and who regulate indeterminate 
sentences, that they may restore the suf- 
frage more speedily to those whose con- 
duct in prison has been exceptionally 
good. But we should make sure that 
every conviction under the criminal law 
work some temporary forfeiture of politi- 
cal privilege. We should make it plain 
to the dullest mind that good conduct is 
the indispensable condition of the posses- 
sion of the franchise ; that those’ who 
wish to take part in. making the laws 
must refrain from violating the laws. 

Some offenses should be followed, as 
now, by perpetual disfranchisement. 
That all “felonies” should incur this 


penalty is not at all clear ; many of those |- 


committed to our prisons for crimes of 
passion may, under proper care, be re- 
formed and rendered useful numbers of 
the State. That door should by no 
means be forever closed against them, 
nor should the opening of it be left to 
executive clemency. The felon’s record, 
in prison, should determine whether he 
may, after a space be restored to full 
political privileges, But there is one class 
of crimes for which the laws of many of our 
States do not entail any political disabil- 
ities, which ought to be punished every- 
where by the final forfeiture of political 
power. These are the crimes against 
the suffrage itself—bribery, both in the 
briber and the bribed, fraudulent voting, 
the falsifying of returns and the like. No 
man convicted of one of these crimes 
ought ever to be permitted to vote again, 
Some of the States, with a moral obtuse- 
ness on this which is positively grotesque, 
provide that a man caught in attempting 
a crime of this nature shall lose his vote 
“in that election”! What a sense of 
the sacredness of the suffrage the men 
must have had who could frame into a 
statue such a grinning jibe as that! The 
man who strikes with a poisoned dagger 
at the very heart of the Republic——he 
shall not be allowed to vote “in that 
election”! Could the force of anti- 
climax—and of a priori theory — go 
farther? Such an offender deserves to 
be banished and forbidden ever again to 
set foot upon our soil under penalty of 
death ; certainly the lightest justice can 
with punishment be meted out to him is 
perpetual exclusion from the franchise. 
—Century. 


STEAM OUTDONE. 


ONE OF THE MODERN NATURAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN DAKOTA. 


The artesian wells of Dakota are prob- 
ably the most remarkable for pressure, 
and the immense quantity of water sup- 
plied, of any ever opened. More than 
a hundred. of such wells from 500 to 
1600 feet deep, distributed through 
twenty-nine counties, from Yankton, in 
the extreme south, to Pembina, in the 
extreme north, giving forth a constant, 
never-varying stream, which is in no wise 
affected by the increased number of 
wells, and showing a gauge pressure in 
some instances as high as 160,170,175, 
and 187 pounds to the square inch. 
This tremendous power is utilized, in the 
more important towns, for water supply, 
fire protection, and the driving of ma- 
chinery, ata wonderful saving on the 
Original cost of plant and maintenance, 
when compared with steam. In the city 
of Yankton a forty-horse power turbine- 
wheel, operating a tow-mill by day and 
an electric-light plant by night, is driven 
by the force of water flowing from an 
artesian-well, the cost of obtaining which 
was no greater than would have been the 
cost of a steam-engine developing the 
same power, not counting the continual 
outlay necessary (had steam been employ- 
ed) for fuel, repairs,"and the salaries of 
engineer and fireman. What has been 
accomplished by the aid of natural gas 


and cheap fuel in building up factories | 


elsewhere, may some day be rivalled on 
the prairies of Dakota by tapping the in- 
exhaustible power stored nature's: 
reservoirs beneath the surface— arper’s 
Mugazine for February. - A am 
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Yes,” Mrs. Brownsmith, want a 
good girl, and possibly you’ might do ; 
but have you had any experience?” “Ix- 
pariance, is it?” replied the damsel, 
resting her hands on her hips and toss- 
ing her head in the air. ‘ Ixpariance, 
is it? Faith, and have n’t oi been in no 
less than twinty families in the last 
month !” | 


j This is not white, but a Jight stone color, 


A correspondent of the Scientific 
American gives the following directions 
for a good wash : For one barrel of color 
wash use half a bushel of white lime, 
three pecks hydraulic cement, ten pounds 
umber, ten pounds ochre, one pound 
venetian red, quarter pound lampblack. 
Slake the lime, cut the lampblack with 
vinegar, mix well together, add the 
cement, and fill the barrel with water. 
Let it stand twelve hours before using, 
and stir frequently while putting it on. 


without the unpleasant glare of white. 
The color may be changed by adding 
more or less of the colors named, or 
other colors. This wash covers well, 
needing only one coat, and is superior 
to anything known, excepting oil paint. 
I have known a rough board barn white- 
washed with this to look well for five 
years and even longer without ‘renewing. 
The cement hardens, but on a rough sur- 
face will not scale. 


INGROWING TOE NatLs.—When from 
pressure of the boot, or injudicious par- 


a simple remedy is as follows: Put a 
very small piece of tallow into a spoon 
and heat it over a lamp till it becomes 
very hot, and pour it on the granulations. 
The effect is almost magical. Pain and 
tenderness are at once relieved, and in a 
few days the granulations are all gone, 
the deceased parts dry and destitute of 
feeling, and the edge of the nail exposed 
so as to admit of being pared away with- 
out any inconvenience. The cure is 
complete and the trouble never returns. 
This plan has been tried repeatedly, with 
the same satisfactory result. The opera- 
tion causes but little pain if the tallow is 
properly heated. Repetition in some 
cases might be necessary, but we have 
never met with a case that did not yield 
to one application. 


REMOVAL OF FOREIGN SUBSTANCES 
FROM THE Ear.—In many cases they 
may be removed by fastening lint or a 
small linen rag to a stick or rod, moist- 
ening it with liquid glue or stiff mucil- 
age, and inserting it in the ear so it will 
come in contact with the intruding sub- 
stance, and, after a short time, gently 
withdrawing it and the attached sub- 
stance. Insects in the ear have been re- 
moved by placing the head on a table 
with the ear to be felieved uppermost, 


face is distinctly visible. In a short 
time any living insect within will come 
to the surface when a little skill will suf- 
fice to remove it. Insects breathe through 
pores or spiracles in various parts of the 
body, and are suffocated when the spir- 
acles are filled with oil. Hence, in their 
discomfort they seek the surface for air. 


It is ours to warn, and, with warning, 
give counsel that shall protect. Between 
a man’s coat-collar and hat-brim there 
lies a space of neck that modern hirsute 
fashion has left bare—exposed to chilly 
winds, uncovered tocold. If collar be 
upturned, some help is found, but merci- 
less draughts still play at will about one 
of life’s centers, for beneath this exposed 
skin lies what anatomists call the cerebro- 
spinal axis—which is the center of ani- 
mal as the front brain is the center of in- 
tellectual life—whence proceed the 
nerves that govern both heart and lungs; 
among others, the pneumogastric and 
spinal accessory. So, in place of most 
injudicious exposure, it woeuld logically 
seem that extra effort should be made to 
guard this sensitive area. 


One of the things that should be in 
every farmhouse kitchen; or opening out 
of the kitchen, is a closet for the old 
coats, hats, boots, overalls, jumpers and 
other articles that must be kept some- 
where handy when not in use, and which 
look so untidy when hung up in the 
kitchen: If you haven’t any place for a 
closet, put a cupboard across one corner 
of the kitchen, have a shelf at the top, a 
row of hooks around under the shelf, a 
box on the floor for boots and shoes, 
and slipper-cases on the inside of the 
door. 


Lawns may fertilized without coating 
them with rank stable manure so as to 
make them look like a barn-yard. Pul- 
verized poultry manure sown upon the 
grass will sufficiently enrich it, and, at 
the same time, will not disfigure it, as it 
will settle in among the grass roots out 
of sight. Occasionally, a dressing of 
superphosphate is very beneficial to a 
lawn. 


Every farmer should have a cover for 
his harvester and other farm machines. 
Do not wait too long in securing, also, 
your covers for hay-stacks. Much may 
be saved by having these covers at hand 
when wanted. In some parts of the 
country ‘thay caps” are coming into 
more extensive use than ever. They pay 
well in the long run. 


The distinguished President of Prince- 
ton College, Dr. McCosh, has two daugh- 
ters who are great walkers. They are 
in the habit of walking to Trenton and 
back, a distance of about twenty miles, 
where they dotheir shopping. One day 
a dude accosted Miss Bridget McCosh 
on the road, and said, in the usual man- 
ner: ‘ Beg pardon, but I may walk with 
you?” She replied ‘Certainly,” and let 
herself out a little: After the first half 
mile the masher began to gasp, and then, 
as she passed on with a smile, he sat 
panting on a mile-stone and mopped the 


ing of the nails they grow into the flesh. 


and dropping into it sweet oil till the sur- 


now, in due procession, making a straight 


city. All the lesser animals, with the 
throng of pedestrians, get out of our way. 
‘Our elephants seem to have all rights, 
and care for nothing. They pass steadi- 


| ly along, and in due time I get accus- 


tomed to the sag of my howdah. 

We made only two or three halts while 
passing through the city, but, for pru- 
dential reasons did not dismount. Hav- 
ing emerged from the gate of the city at 


we turned to the right, and took the 
road skirting the massive wall. We had 
a special permit to visit the Johan Nu- 
mah, one of the principal places of Hy- 


the warlike throng of Hyderabadese, we 


hall and gardens. The Johan Numan 
belongs to the family of one of the chief 
noblemen, Busheer-ord-Dowlah. Hav- 
ing gone through some buildings con- 
nected with the palace, but shielding it 
largely from public view, we came into a 
large court, which seemed to have been 


} used for soldiers, both horse and foot, 


and the retainers of the prince. At the 
farther end of the court we came to a 
staircase, and entered the main rooms of 
the vast palace. Here were spacious 
halls, covered with carpets and rugs of 
many curious designs. The furniture 
was richly’carved. Some of it was of 
dark old Indian woods, but a portion 
was: of European and later origin. I 


amuse the members of the princely 
household living here. Here were clocks 
of odd workmanship, and at every con- 
venient corner there were automata of 
the quaintest construction. 
motion, and so contrived as to amuse by 
doing unexpected things. For example, 
I saw the figure of a grenadier, whose 
sole business it was to swallow minia- 
ture fish, There were instruments for 
performing musical freaks. Stuffed birds 
could be seen everywhere, grouped into 
all possible combinations, so as to make 
the scene as nearly life-like as possible. 
I visited many other places in India _ af- 
terward, and learned that it was an an- 
cient usage of the kings and noblemen 
of Hindustan to employ the most ac- 
complished artists in curious mechanism, 
whose sole business it was to contrive 
and construct odd and unheard-of de- 
vices of this kind to please the ladies cf 
the Indian courts. In the old days their 
time hung heavily. There were many 
women to be pleased, and they had their 
jealousies, and could be best appeased 
by having their fancy charmed by the 
sight and sound of these curious devices. 


Having finished the halls of the pal- 
ace, we ascended a staircase, and came 
out upon a beautiful and fragrant gar- 
den. My first thought was that the 
rooms which we had just left were 1m- 
mediately below us, and that the garden 
we were now in was on the roof of the 
palace. But on examination I saw that 
the garden was really only on a level 
with the roof, but was supported by a 
terrace, so raised as to give the visitor 
the impression that he was walking over 
the palace roof. This, too, was evidently 
only a device to bewilder the guest into 
still greater admiration at his environ- 
ment. This garden contained flowers of 
rare beauty and fragrance, and was laid 
off in exquisite designs. Having left it, 
we wandered through the grounds in the 
rear. Here we came into a labyrinth of 
pleasing and of most curious construc- 
tion. It served its purpose, as I soon 
learned by getting lost in it. Always ex- 
pect the Indian to do his work different- 
ly from the rest of the world. This laby- 
rinth was not of the same order as the 
one in the Palmgarten in Frankfort-on- 
lying grounds of Hampton Court. But 
it served its purpose far better. | 

We now remounted our elephants and 
proceeded on our way around the old 
wall of the city.“, Our excursion was on- 
ly to end with the four-mile ride out to 
the celebrated fort and tombs of Golcon- 
da.— Harper's Mag zine. 
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course through the main street of the 


the farther end of the main thoroughfare, 


derabad. As we were now away from. 
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was struck by the odd contrivances to | 
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of the money puid. Single copies (each containing Pattern Order), 20 cents. 
Published by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, New York. 


~ The above combination is a splendid chance to get our papér and DgmorEst’s MonTHLyY at 9 
rate. Send your subscriptions to this office, 


Parlor Desk Open 


OR WEDDING GIFT. 


Los ANGELES: 251 North M 


JUST COMPLETED. 


Economy Wall Desk 


ELEGANT AND MOST CONVENIENT. 
NO FLOOR SPACE REQUIRED. 


for Use. 


sin Strect. 


PoRTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


New and beautiful designs; elegantly finish- 
ed in oak, cherry or walnut; used either sit- 
ting or standing; can be placed anywhere; 
cloges compactly and locks securely; interior 
arrangement must be examined to be appreci- 
| ated; prices very low. 
send for circular. MosT APPROPRIATE HOLIDAY 


Call and examine, or 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 


San Franorsco: 8 and 5 Front Street. 


256 Market St. 


Coast for 


—AND— 


POWDER. 


Cement No. 1, Oem 


Tape, 
Preof and Submarine. — 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNOIN 
MUSKET POWDER. 
| Also for the celebrated brandsof SPORTING | | apa 
Should send for y of the 


issued by SMITH’S 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never. failing—Safety Fux 
‘Hemp, Single Tape, Double 
lve 


ent No 


SAN FRANOISOO, 


EEDS. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


REES. 


HOLLAND AND JAPANESE 


BULBS. 


Catalogues Free on Applica‘ion. 


419-421 Sansome St. 


H. Le BARON SMITH 


THE AMEBIOAN TAILOR, 


137 Montgomery Street, and 
306 Bush Street, Parlor 5,5, F. 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 


Clothing at Mechanics’. Exhibition for 1887. 


Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall .and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 
cent. discount to cler 2 
self-measurement. 


15 per 
men. The system of 
to any address. 


ASH STORE, 115 Olay 


ce of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free toany address, on application. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, Fepruary 20, 1889. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Mo. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Joseph Cook states that the sum of 
$75,000,000 is employed in the liquor 
business of Boston. 

There are forty Y. W. C. T. Unions in 
Northern California, claiming an aggre- 
gate membership of 1,000. 

It is believed that the oldest timber in 
the world that has been used by man Is 
found in an Egyptian temple, which is 
known to be at least 4,000 years old. 
The wood is in the form of ties, holding 
the end of one stone to another. The 
ties appear to have been made of shittim 
wood. 

Seven hundred and twenty-seven girls 
have been received in the girls’ depart- 
ment of the Indiana Reformatory Insti- 
tution for women and girls during the 
seventeen years of its existence. Care- 
ful investigation shows that seventy-five 
per cent. of these girls are permanently 
reformed. 


A new saloon building in Haywards, 
Cal., is described as of beautiful archi- 
tecture, snowy white color, with elegant 
curtains, frosted show windows and lux- 
urious parlors. One is forcibly remind- 
ed of the remark of a Kentucky evangel- 
ist, Mr. W. H. Munnell, who said, 
**Unless missions are made as attractive 
and accessible as the saloons and other 
places of vice, forty per cent. of our pop- 
ulation will pass them by.” | 


From the London Lancet we learn 

that many children of poor parents in 
‘Vienna simply receive by way of break- 
fast nothing more than a glass of spirits, 
often appearing in school-room 
drunk. The Lancet sensibly recom- 
mends the introduction of cheap bread, 
the inculcation of temperance truth and 
a more sympathetic interest on the part 
of the rich in the trials of the poor as 
better remedial agents than any legis- 
lation. 

Some time ago the Central W. C. T.U. 
of Denver, Col. circulated a petition for 
the Sunday closing of saloons and se- 
cured the signatures of many prominent 
citizens. The city pastors gave aid to 
the movement, and the daily papers 
took up the question, indorsing the peti- 
tion editorially, while giving space for 
the views of citizens on both sides, Not- 
withstanding this strong support the pe- 
tition has not even been heard from 
since it went before the City Council, 


From the Philadelphia 7imes we learn 
that in all the lithographic establishments 
of the country where the work is mainly 
done by German workingmen, a stipu- 
lation requires the proprietors to furnish 
beer as a part of the employee’s wages. 
In the mammoth lithographic depart- 
ment of Judge in New York city, where 
609 men are employed, each man. re- 
ceives under the terms of contract with 
his employer three pints of beer a day, 
more than seven barrels being consumed 


in the department daily. 


The mammoth petition in favor of 
national legislatlon on the Sabbath ob- 
servance question, bearing the personal 
signatures of individuals and officials of 
ecclesiastical bodies and labor organiza- 
tions representing a constituency of 14,- 
000,000 adherents was taken up to the 
Capitol in a push-cart and presented by 
the different Senators on January 16th. 
Illinois had the longest list of names, 
and Pennsylvania the next. Ohio came 
third and New York fourth. 


No indications of the growth of tem- 
perance sentiment among the young men 
of our country could be more encourage- 
ing than that afforded by the recent ac- 

tion of the class of ’91 at the Military 
Academy, West Point, and of the class 
of ’92 at Cornell University, in ruling 
out wine at class suppers and banquets. 
Of 400 members at Cornell, only eleven 
voted against the resulution to prohibit 
wine. One Christian mother, who has a 
noble and high-minded son in each of 
these classes, may well be proud of the 
two pure white ballots cast as the fruit of 
her life-long teaching. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR Day. 
—May I call attention through your col- 
umns to the National Christian Endeav- 
or day, which will be observed by the 
Societies of Christian Endeavor on the 
22d of February, or, if more convenient, 
some day near that date? Two simple 
methods of observance are suggested— 
first, united and earnest prayer in the 
regular prayer-meeting of that week for 
the sister societies and for the work ev- 
erywhere ; and, secondly, a. thank-offer- 
ing on the part of each Society for some 
missionary board of its own denomina- 
tion, either home, or foreign, or both, as 
their Church may direct. This month 
of February marks the eighth anniversary 
of the establishment of the first Society. 
In the aggregate the gifts of these seven 
thousand Societies and their four hun- 
dred thousand members may dovnot a 
little towards filling many depleted treas- 
uries and towards educating the young 
people to give, as well as labor, through 
the recognized channels of their own 
churches. Yourstruly, F. E. CLARK. 


TuE STATIisTics —+Call No. 3—About 
thirty. churches have, as yet, failed to 
send in their statistical report for the 
year 1888. A few of these are among 
our most important churches, Will not 
pastors and clerks immediately attend 
to the forwarding of these reports? _ 

| H. E. JEwETT, 

Statistical Secretary of’ General Asso- 
ciation. 

Vacaville, February 18, 1889. 


MARK 8: 27, 9: 1. 


_ BY REV. H. E. JEWETT. 


JESUS THE MESSIAH. 


Messiah is a Hebrew word, used in 
the Old Testament. Christ is a Greek 
word, used in the New Testament, cor- 
responding with the word ‘Messiah.” 
Both mean the anointed, and are used 
of Jesus. 4 | 
Our present lesson sets before us two 
estimates of Jesus, the lower and the 
higher, | 

I, The lower. ‘Who do men say that 

Tam?” 
1. John the Baptist, because in Her- 
od’s Court there were conscience-strick- 
en men and women who feared the re- 
appearance of the brave _ reformer. 
Christ’s denunciations of Scribes and 
Pharisees were very much like those of 
the Baptist. 
2. Elijah (Greek, Elias). Men were 
ready to acknowledge that Jesus was the 
forerunner, but not the Christ. It had 
been predicted (Mal. 1v: 5) that Elijah 
should appear again upon the earth, and 
upon the death of John the Baptist, at- 
tention was turned to Jesus, and his like- 
ness to Elijah as a reformer was dwelt 
upon. 
3. Jeremiah. (Matt. xvi: 14) This 
prophet denounced the corruptions of 
his time unsparingly. In these respects 
Jesus was like him. 

4. One of the prophets. A more in- 
definite and a lower estimate than any of 
the preceding. | 

From these various answers it appear 
that the people generally regarded Jesus 
with peculiar interest. They were ex- 
pecting the Messiah, who should rule 
with pomp, and there was something 
about Jesus which showed that he was 
at least one among the prophets. The 
faith of many seems to have been lower- 
ed by the sneers and calumnies of the 
Jewish leaders, and, with a lowering of 
their ideal, there came a lessening of 
hemage. 

Human opinions of religion are not 
now higher than when Jesus was classed 
with the sages and prophets of antiquity. 
The lower estimate of Christ may not be 
a bad one. Indeed, it is claimed that it 
is both rational and ennobling, but the 
the fact is, the true estimate of Jesus was 
not given by those who classed him 
among the prophets. | 

II. The higher estimate. Thou art 

the Christ (or Messiah). In Matthew 
Peter’s confession is: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of-the living God.” This 
can be taken as nothing less than a con- 
fession that Jesus is divine, not in any 
vague, mystical sense, but a Divine Per- 
son, as the expected Messiah was to be 
a person, the Son of God Incarnate. 
This confession of Peter makes the apos- 
tle, and, with him, all the twelve “go be- 
yond any conception of the Messiah 
which was current among the Jews, and 
far beyond it.” This higher estimate of 
Jesus as the Divine Christ is accepted by 
our Saviour as the true one. It is con- 
firmed by him as true in many passages. 
It is affirmed and reaffirmed by Peter 
and other of the apostles and New Tes- 
tament writers. 
_ The parallel passage in Matt. xvi: 13- 
20 should be carefully studied to under- 
stand how fully Jesus accepted Peter’s 
estimate: “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
jonah, for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven,” God had opened the 
eyes of the disciples, so that they cast 
aside even the highest and noblest Jew- 
ish estimate of a Hebrew Messiah, and 
received thejr Master with pure faith in 
the spiritual character of his mission and 
in the divine character of his person. 
Here is the beginning of the ‘Apostles’ 
Creed,” and of the Christian, as distinct 
from the Jewish, Church. te 

III. Christ’s declaration concerning 
his own sufferings (v. 31). The Christ, 
the Son of the living God, is to make a 
triumphal progress through this world. 
Its kingdoms are to become his. Hu- 
man hearts are to bow before him. ‘He 
is King of kings, and Lord of lords,” and 
yet—it was written of him, “He is de- 
spised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.” He 
wished his disciples to fully understand 
this, that they might be prepared for the 
events that were soon to follow. Peter, 
looking only to the final triumph of his 
newly confessed Messiah, presumed to 
remonstrate with him.- O Peter! will 
you never learn when to speak and when 
to keep silence? ‘‘Get thee hence, Sa- 
tan [in the sense of tempter]!” Surely, 
none but a divine Saviour could be will- 
ing to patiently train a Peter or a Thom- 
as to represent him in the world. 

1V. What it means to be a disciple of 
Christ. It would seem that our Lord 
feared lest the twelve and other disciples 
were in danger of forgetting the condi- 
tions of discipleship, and so this divine 
Messiah declares the solemn truths (vs. 
34-38), which have become familiar to 
every Bible student, and need no detail- 
ed comment here. Peter would deny 
his Lord, but the true disciple must deny 
himself. ‘It is possible for the soul to 
be lost, and there is danger of it. The 
loss of the soul cannot be made up by 
the gain of the whole world. Ifthe soul 
be once lost, it is lost forever, and the 
loss can never be repaired or retrieved.” 
—M. Henry. 

V. The near approach of Christ’s 
kingdom (ix: 1). There be some here 
of them that stand by which shall in no 
wise taste of death till they see the king- 
dom of God come with power.” Various 
opinions have been held in regard to 
this passage. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MARCH 8. | figuration immediately following.” — 


Chrysostom. 

2. ‘Applies to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem and the founding of the church.” 
—Alford. 

3. “Conquests and progress of the 
gospel.”——Dorner. 

4. “The moment is close at hand 
when your hearts shall be set at rest by 
the manifestation of my glory; nor will 
it be the lot of all to die during the in- 
terval” [Jesus and Judas died before 
this advent of Christ’s kingdom within 
the circle of his disciples ].—Lange. 


| OBITUARY. 


Reip. —Died, at Madera, Fresno Qo., Feb, 9th, 
James D., the beloved son of Rev. John 
Reid of Victoria, B. C. 

This young man, whose father is a well- 
known minister, and whose brother, David 
H. Reid, is a student in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of San Francisco, 
died of pneumonia at Madera, where he 
had gone for his health, He was 23 
years old, and died in the triumph of 
faith. In his last hours he sang “ Safe 
in the Arms of Jesus ” and 
‘* There’s a light upon the shore, brother; 
It flashes from the strand; 

The night is almost o’er, brother; 

The haven’s just at hand.” 

Just before he died, he dictated a few 
words to his family, of which I give an 
extract: 

IT am lying here sick with the pneu- 
monia, and may be passing to the better 
land, which is a source of great joy. Il 
have had a very painful time for three 
days and three nights. I feel that I am 
happy in God. Christ is all the world 


to me. ae 
‘* My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness; 
I dare not trust the sweetest frame, 
But wholly lean on Jesus’ name. 


When darkness veils His lovely face 
I rest on his unchanging grace; 

In every high and stormy gale 

My anchor holds within the veil. 


On Christ the Solid Rock I stand; 
All other ground is sinking sand.” 

‘‘T am resigned to God’s will. If I 
should not be spared, I hope to meet 
you all in heaven. I was in great pain, 
but now the pain is all gone. Yours in 
Christ, Jas D. Ret.” 

Our dear friend David has started on 
his sad journey to Victoria with the re- 
mains. ‘Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted.” R. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR SUPPRES- 
SION OF VICE. 


During 1888 we have made 94 ar- 
rests, secured 101 convictions, with pen- 
alties amounting to four years’ and seven 
months’ imprisonment and $6,585 in 
fines, 8,088 pounds of books, 50 pounds 
of stereotype plates, 402 pounds of news- 
papers with obscene matters, 555,723 
pictures, 239 negatives for making ob- 
scene photographs, 32,550 circulars, 26 
copper plates, 205 obscene figures in 
dime museums, 200,145 lottery circulars, 
33,200 pool tickets, 674 lottery tickets, 
besides a large variety of other gambling 
paraphernalia, making a total of over 5 
tons seized during the past year. | 

Altogether, 1,331 arrests. have been 
made. 
matter, and 11 tons of gambling matter, 
paraphernalia, etc., have been seized. 
A careful study of our tabukar statement 
will disclose many startling facts. We 
have secured penalties amounting to 
278 years’ and 15 days’ imprisonment 
and $92,103.95 in fines, while bail 
bonds have been forfeited amounting to 
$76,700 more, making a total secured 
for the public treasury of $168,803 95, 
not one dollar of which has gone into 
our treasury. Forty-five thousand and 
one hundred and fourteen pounds of 
books and sheets, 26,473 pounds of 
stereotype plates for printing these books, 
700 pounds of lead moulds, 91,974 atti- 
cles for immoral use, 809,284 obscene 
pictures, 4,949 negatives for making ob- 
scene photographs, 1,495,557 obscene 
circulars, songs, etc., 298,456 lottery 


903 pool tickets, 74,852 chips for gam- 
bling; besides a vast amount of other 
kinds of devils’ wares have been seized 
and destroyed. 

Besides this, we have seized 982,370 
names and _ postoffice addresses in the 
possession. of dealers in contraband 
wares, to whom Circulars are to be sent. 
Do not these startling figures emphasize 
the value and the necessity for a con 
tinuance of this work? , 


A BLESSED WORK. 


A host of friends will be glad to read 
the following intelligence regarding the 
work of grace amung the young in our 
dear Dr. Beckwith’s church in Honolulu. 
Says The Friend for February: | 

“The Week of Prayer as observed by 
the Central Union church, was a time of 
unusual spiritual activity. The church 
made the bringing of the children and 
youth of the church to Christ, the leading 
theme of their supplications and efforts 
during the week. J 

“Mr. Olson, on Thursday evening, 
January 8th, called for those who would 
do so to rise. The call was, perhaps, 
unexpected to the youth—they were un- 
prepared to move—none arose. But on 
Friday evening following special talk to 
the young was again made, this time by 
the pastor. They had talked it over 
among themselves, and there was a glad 
readiness for the second call. More 


ple at once arose to declare that they 
were resolved to follow the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Many parents were full of tear- 
ful joy to see whole groups of their sons 


| and daughters so testifying. Many Sab- 


1. “Refers to the history of the trans- — 


bath-school teachers found their prayers 


tickets, 394,401 lottery circulars, 1,389,- 


than fifty of our children and young peo- 


More than 41 tons of obscene | 


é 


and labors gloriously fruitful. It was a 
rare and memorable evening for Hono- 
lulu Christians. Many others have since 
come forward, and the pastor now has 
the names of about one bundred and 
twenty who seem to have chosen Christ 
for their Lord. Nearly all are children 
and young people and members of the 
Sabbath-school. We look back ten, 
twenty, thirty years, and recall how large 
a number of active, consistent Christ- 
tians in Honolulu scattered throughout 
the group, and how many living abroad, 
made their first decided: move towards 
Christ in a similar manner in the old 
Bethel and Fort-street churches. We 


| then look forward with a great hope, be- 


lieving that these youths will be kept and 
strengthened in grace, and will do good 
and great service in the coming years, 
testifying on the Lord’s side, upholding 
all righteousness, contributing to the 
maintenance and extension of every good 
word. Truly, we may believe that the 
Lord has great good in store for Hawaii 
nei,”’ 


Miss Jessie Ackerman, second round- 
the-world missionary, sailed for Honolu- 
lu, from San Francisco, January 29th. 


fublishsrs’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


second-class matter. 


Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THz Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


TE\CHER WANTED. 


The Congregational church in Vacaville 
has rooms fitted up for a private academy of 
a hundred pupils. It is located in the early 
fruit region, that is noted also for its mild 
and healthful climate, with a village and 
valley population of some two thousand; 
and with no institution of similar grade 
within thirty miles. Time should be allow- 


ed for bringing the school up to the paying | 


point. A health seeker, with the requisite 
qualifications, especially one with a little 
money to invest in an orchard, would find 
this enterprise worth his notice. Address 
R-v. Henry W. Jones, Vacaville, Cal. 


Alden & Faxon, Newspaper Advertising 
Agents, Nos. 66 and 68 West Third street, 
Cincinnati, O., have just issued a very neat 
catalogue of the leading American and Can- 
adian newspapers. It is very attractively 
gotten up. A very interesting feature of 
this catalogue is the publication of sample 
advertisement, and instructions to new ad- 
vertisers as to the best method of making 
money out of newspaper advertising. 


$5.00 sent to Smith’s Cash Store, 418 Front 


street, S. F., will secure you 100 lbs dried 


fruits (13 different kinds) properly boxed or 
sacked, in shipping order. Give it a trial; 
‘tis bound to please you. Be sure to men- 
tion this paper. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 


our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THE Paciric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


ST 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomevess. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low test, short- weight alum or phosphate a. 
ders. Sold only in cans. Roya. Baxine Pow- 
DER Co., 106 Wall street, New York. | 


CALIFORNIA 


BIBLE 


7135 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAl. 


Bibles and Testaments 


In great variety. 


A large stock of all the issues of the Ameri- 
can Bible f&ociety constantly on hand. 
GEO. 0. MoCONNELL, . 


Rev. JOHN THOMPSON. Depositary. 
Dist. Sup’t. | 


DR. =. AUSTIN, 
DENTIST, 
Removei from Washington Street to 


620GOUGH ST.,. - SAN FRANCISOO 
(Cor. of McAllister.) 


atin 


| Table Lamps:................$0 15 to $10 00 


| 


Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


Pilgrim 


DEPOSITORY, 


735 MARKET ST., 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


0G” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. 20 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, I889 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


09 


HOUSE, 


as San Francisco, Cal, 


735 Market Street, - 


MARVELOUS! 


It is truly astonishing what can be done with a single dollar when properly used, We mean 
to reduce shopping to a science for those who study economy—and offer until sold: 
| 86 Ibs. Unpitted Plums............. for $1 14 lbs. best new Dates.............. for $1 00 
84 Ibs. Good Dried Grapes .........for $1 00 | 16 cans Table a 2d quality....for $1 00 
22 Ibs. fair quality, Raisins......... for $1 00 | 14 cans American Sardines.......... for $1 00 
20 lbs. better grade Raisins..........for $1 (0 | 1° cans best Fr noh Sardines........ for $1 00 
12 Ibs. choice Table Raisins......... for $1 00 | 16 cans Lobsters, gocd 2d quality....for $1 00 
25 lbs. good French Prunes.......... for $1 00 | 22 papers Standard Baking Soda ....for $1 00 
25 lbs. Sun-dried Apples... ..... for $1 00 | 35 ]bs No. 1 White or Colored Beans for ¢1 00 
25 lbs. Alden cried Apples 2d quality for $1 00 | 20 lbs, good Brown Sugar........... for $1 00 
26 Ibs. Apricots sun dried, dark....for $1 00 | 14 cans assorted spices( 4]bs.)...... for $1 00 
85 lbs. Dried Peaches, old, good.... .for $1 (0 | 20 lbs. fic est Laundry Starch........ for $1 00 
20 lbs. Dried Peaches, new.......... for $1 00 ! 36 cakes nice Toilet Soap............ for $1 00 
25 lbs. California Black Figs........ for $1 00 | 25 papers Vegetable Seeds, ass’td.... for $1 00 


Order by first mail; send money with order; mention this paper, sure, and you will find 


that you have the best value you ever bought. 
monthly; sample. sent free on application. 


A complete list ef family supplies published 


STORE, 


Address 


SMITH’S CASH 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SS 


body. JA 


Come, Fellow Farmers! 


It is the good things and the new things you want. 
Here is a Catalogue fullof them! Do you want tested 


seed, raised from stock selected with extra care, 
grown from the best strains, got from the origi- 
nators? I aim to have mine just such. Do you 
want new varieties that are really good, and not 
merely novelties? I aim to have mine such. Do 


you want seed that the dealer himself has faith enough 
in to warrant? I warrant mine, as see Catalogue. Do 
vou want an exceptionally large collection to select from? 
Mine is such. 
I grow a are 

‘Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1889 FREE to every- 
MES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Maas, 


Do you want them directly from the grower? 
e portion of mine—few seedsmen grow any! My 


MASON HAMLIN 


New method of stringing; not affected by ex- 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


KOHLER CHASE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


137 Post St., - San Francisco. 


STOVES. 


Hanging Lamps.............. 175 * 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ‘* 10 00 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodoriz3d 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. ; 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 


968 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


i | 
R.ELM*Donald, prssz 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Capital Stock 
$1,000,000.00. 
SurpusS 700,000.00. 


AvRcsources $ 4,356,175.94. 

Firms and 
McDONALD, Pres’t, 

Sam Francisco, Cal., ist, 188s. 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM ENABE & CO.. 


TEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
holidays now ready. Volumes and 
Portfolios of Etchirgs Photogravures, 


Steel and Wood engravings, and all the 
best examples of the Illustrator’s art. 


BOOELETS for Chi'dhood, Youth 
and Age in color and monotint, and of 
more lasting pleasure than Christmas cards. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, picture books, 
reading books, books of instruction, books 
of pleasure. 


PRAYER BCOKES and HYMNALS 
in full variety of siz:s and bindings. 


ionable styles. 
Open Evenings. 


BEAGH, 


107 Montgomery St., 


Opp. Occidental Hotel, - San Francisco. 


PERFECT MUSIC BOOKS 


For CHOIRS, for OLASSES, for CONVEN- 
TIONS, are, p-rhapsimpossible; but DITSIN 
& CO,’S matchless books are jast on the line. 


Emerson’s Easy Anthems (80c, $7.29 per 
dozen) are 49 in number—quite new —give 
about one for each Sanday in the year, and 
are full of grace and beauty. 


Song Harmony (60c, $6 per doz.), by L. 0. 
Emerson, is a new and very ‘‘perfect’’ book 
for singing classes, perhaps the best of a 
long series of books by the same author. 


The Graded Siugiug Sehoo! (50c, $1.50 
per doz), by D. Hodg2s,.s a sensible, 
practical method, and is fully furnis‘ed with 
good material for successful work. 


Jehovah’s Praise ($1, or $9 per doz.), by L. 
O. Emerson, is a full size church music book, 
with a large numb2r of anthems and tunes 
for choirs, also glees, part-songs, and a mul- 
titude of melodious exercises for classes. 


Temple Chimes (35c, $3 p2r doz.), by Evan- 
gelist Luther, just published, is a very s0- 
sae collection of new gosp3! songs, of 

ymns and tunes. | 


Any book mailed promptly, post-paid, for $1.0. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. DITson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
867 Broadway, N. yY. 1228 Chestnut St. Phila. 


“INFIDELITY A FAILURE.” 


BY BEV. SCOTT F. HERSHEY, FH.D. 


Every minister, Sonday-school teacher and 
Christian worker would get great power from 
this book. Every intellig- nt young man who 
is skeptical will have his doubts removed by 
reading it. The Belfast (Ireland) ‘‘News’ 
says of it: ‘In style it is next to Ruskin.’ 
The New York ‘‘Observer” says of it: ‘Rev. 
Scott F. Hershey, Ph.D., isa young man of 
rare ability and heroic temperament. His 
style is forcible and pungent, ani adorned 
with natural and sppropriate figures «f speech, 
which is never marred by anything like sensa- 
tionalism.’”? The first edition igs nearly ¢x- 
hausted, and to be had only from the author. 
Neat cloth. Publishers’ price, $1; reduced to 
80 cents. Address tcott F. Hershey, 936 B. 5. 
W., Washington, D. O. 


CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD. 


STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE 


A.B.C. Wheat, A.B.C. Barley, A.B.C.Maize- 
Hulled, Steam-cooked, Desiccated. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!! 


Made from the Finest GrainD%- 
Amer lean | ai Impurities. Removed. 
EE pared for the table in ten minutes 
Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 
reakfas (Registered Trade Mark.) 
Breakfast PATENTED 


For sale by all Grocers. Se 
ulars, etc., to Tue CEREALS 
Cereals. M’Pr’e Co.,83 Murra y Street, N. y 

(IncOrporated 1875.) 


i BALTIMORE, 2 and 24 East Baltimore STREET 
New York, 112 Fifth Av. WasHINGTON, 817 Market Space. 


HINDERCORNS. 


only sure Cure for Corns, Sto pain, 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggista. 


Hiscox &Co.,N. A 


luable medici is superior 
to the essence of Gi in the cure of Cramps, ‘Coll 
es. Use out de 
have Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, Weak Lungs. $0. & $L 
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il Oil Stoves....................$1 00 to $80 
if: Gas 75 35 00| 
aii is Gasoline Stoves............... 700 ** 80 00 
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